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PREFACE . 
J 


In the middle of the last year a Seminar Commi- 
ttee was formed in Calcutta consisting of Profs D. 
Ghosh, Tripurari Chakravarti (President), Nirmal 
Bhattacharyya, Amlan Dutta, Pravakar Sen and A. N. 
Bose (Secretary). The object of the Seminar was to 
promote enlightened citizenship and socialist ideas. 
Members were enrolled and a series of twenty popu- 
lar lectures was arranged on Modern Age and India. 
The lectures were designed to cover all the important 
trends of modern thought and movement and they 
were delivered by specialists on the respective 
subjects. Each speaker gave the synopsis of his 
lecture in the form of a short essay. These papers 
have been published separately in serial order. They 
are now presented in one volume, 


The speakers and writers, many of them have a n 
fame which has passed beyond the borders of India, 
have all contributed their labour free of charge, to 
serve the ideal which the Seminar has set before it. 
The value of their services is beyond any expression 
of gratitude. The main burden of editing and pub- 
lising the papers fell upon me as Secretary of the 
Seminar Committee. But unless other members 
had shared this burden the work would not have 
been completed within such a short time. Profs. 
Amlan Dutta and Pravakar Sen were particularly 


helpful in preparing a few papers from the lecture 
notes. Prof. Dhiresh Bhattacharya, Sri Hiten 
Naha, M.A. and Sri Dhurjati Chakravarti went through” 
the drudgery of proof reading at different stages. Sm. 
Narayani Basu, M.A. did much assistance in compi- 
‘lation of the index. Sri Sudhir Guho: Majumdar 
made the cover design. Not the least of our grati- 
tude is due to Sri.Amitava Mukerjea who conducted 
the printing with admirable efficiency and 
promptness. 


Calcutta 
September 20, 1950 Atindranath Bose 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE MODERN AGE 
Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta « 


1. EMANCIPATION FROM DOGMA 


The most glorious characteristic of the spirit 
of the modern age is its emancipation from dogmas. 
This emancipation from dogmas has marked the 
ceaseless pursuit of scientific knowledge in modern 
times. It has also characterised many of the social 
experiments in the modern age. In order to appre- 
ciate how pervasive has been the influence of our 
relative emancipation from dogmas it is necessary 
to note in some detail modern developments ‘in the 
fields of scientific investigation as well as social 
experimentation. 


The most outstanding and fruitful expression 
of our emancipation from dogmas is found in the 
growth of scientific knowledge in the modern age. 
The critical spirit and the empirical method of 
investigation have come to be applied in the fields 
of natural as well as social sciences. As a result, 
many old ideas have been ruthlessly rejected, new 
and daring hypotheses have been hazarded and tem- 


-porarily accepted, and these in their turn have 


been surrendered in favour of newer conclusions 
% Adapted and abridged from the introductory lecture. —Ed. Seminar 
Publications. 
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which have appeared to fit in better with the facts 
of the situation under investigation.. Systematic 
verification, and not loyalty to tradition, has been 
the standard round which scientists have rallied. 


2. SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT: NATURAL SCIENCES 


Natural sciences provide some of the most 
arresting illustrations of thought breaking away from 
past tradition and marching proudly ahead. 


Many centuries ago, Kanada of India and 
Democritus of Greece discovered that the ultimate 
particles are the atoms which combine into physical 
matter. Centuries later, Dalton came to a new finding 
that each primary element has atoms peculiar to 
itself.. Scientific investigation proceeded on the basis 
of this finding. The atoms of each element have 
a specific grayity of its own. Mendeleef classified 
the atoms according to their specific gravity and 
found the Law of Periodicity. Certain gaps were 
detected. It became the endeavour of chemists to 
fill up these gaps. Some new basic elements were 
discovered which fit in well with the Mendeleef 
list. Investigation went further into the causes of 
the classified structure of the Mendeleef list. 


The researches of Faraday and Volta on electro- 
physics, the discovery of the Rontgen Rays, the 
new light thrown on Radium / 
Madame Curie - smashed into pi 
atom of Dalton, 
texture of electron 


and Polonium by 
eces the indivisible 
lt was found that atom is a 
s circulating round a nucleus. 
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It was next the turn of this nucleus to be fissured. 
Researches advanced in rapid strides on the nature 
of the radium rays, and rays which emerge from 
the atom when its nucleus is fissured. The fissure 
of the atomic nucleus further revealed what a 
tremendous energy is concealed within its structure. 
The atomic bomb gives a glimpse into this power 
which it is now our chief concern to utilise for 
construction. 


' 


Thus has advanced the assault on the finer and 
finer components of the atom. On the other hand 
scientific knowledge has penetrated into the wider 
spheres of the universe through modern mathe- 
matics and the farsighted telescope. In every sphere 
of. physics, knowledge is progressing in rapid strides. 
The achievements of the recent past are being 
thrown into the background by the fresh conquests 
of every day. r 


This dynamic, all-pervasive, resolute pursuit 
of knowledge by the scientist is the most perceptible 
characteristic of the Modern Age. 


3. SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT : SOCIAL SCIENCE 


As in the field of natural sciences, so also in 
the domain of social sciences, dogmas have come to 
lose their hold and the scientific method of investi- 
gation has found acceptance. To be sure, the hold 
of dogmas has been stronger and more persistent 
in the realm of social thinking; but even here 
the liberating spirit of the critical approach has 
‘not been wholly absent. 
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The dogmatic approach to social problems ‘may 
be illustrated with reference to political ideas. Much 
of so-called political science has been built up in the 
past on the basis of such arbitrary propositions 
as “all men are born free” or “all men are born 
equal”. The theories of social contract, the doct- 
tine of ‘laissez faire’ were founded on dogmas 
carefully sheltered against attack. In recent times, 
the Nazi philosophy built itself on the dogmatic 
assertion of the superiority of the Nordic race. In 
our own country, we have a widely accepted and 
wrongly venerated idea about the superiority of 
the Aryans and, coupled with it, we have a falsely 
flattering belief that -we are descendants of thee 
Aryan people. On the basis of these unscientific 
notions, we passionately plead for a revival of many 
Aryan customs and institutions: The tragedy of 
the entiré situation lies in the fact that these dog- - 
matic notions, however unscientific, enjoy a tremend- 
ous pull on our sentiments. A notion need not 
be scientifically verifiable in order to be emotionally 
acceptable. Recognition of this psychological truth 
has led to the enunciation of the obnoxious Nazi 
principle that in order to popularise an untruth 
all that you have to do is to repeat it a sufficient 
number of times and with necessary vehemence. 


Yet even in the realm of social ideas— the 
stronghold of dogma and fanaticism— we note in the 
modern age welcome signs of a conquering scientific 


approach. The empirical method, the method. 


of factual verification, is slowly finding acceptance 
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in the fields of political and economic investigation. 
Most significant, today, is the growing application 
of statistical methods in social enquiries. Statistics 
is supplying-the much-desired solid scientific founda- 
tion of social sciences. It is true that statistics can 
be misused and false statistics can fortify conclusions 
of a deceptive nature. Asamatter of fact, statistics 
has so often and so dangerously been misused that 
a considerable volume of opinion came to support 
the cynical saying. that “there are three kinds of 
lies, white lies, black lies, and damned statistics”. 
Matters have, however, improved greatly in recent 
times. Statistical methods have come to be improved. 
Criteria for sound statistics have been carefully 
formulated. Definitions have been standardised, 
tests and methods of correct sampling and corre- 
lation have been made more refined and rigorous ; 
and implications of statistical conclusions of diffe- 
rent orders of probability carefully analysed. With 
the improvement of statistical methods, statistics 
has ceased to be an ally of falsehood and has 
come to be a servant of truth. And as statistics 
has become more reliable, the scientific foundation 
of social sciences has also been strengthened. It 
is difficult to ovy.r-estimate the service that statistics 
is rendering today, and promises to render tomorrow, 
to sociology, psychology, economics, and to most 
other social sciences. > 


4. SOCIAL EXPERIMENTATION: MARX TO STALIN 


The drift-away from dogma and tradition is 
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perceptible not only in the field of theoretical 
investigations but also in the realm of social Practice 
and expetimentation. The philosophies of Kant and 
Hegel were conservative. Marx and Engels radically 
altered peoples’ attitude towards the existing order 
and introduced the spirit of active social reconstruc- 
tion. The possibility and necessity of such recon- 
struction were sought to be established on a scientific 
basis. 


Since then the spirit of social experimentation, 
the urge for economic and political reconstruction, 
has expressed itself through diverse popular move- 
ments. It came slowly to be recognised that the 
tight to vote is not alone enough to secure justice. 
Parliamentary democracy is not a complete response 
to the challenge of our time. Labour movements, 
aiming “at a new type of society, grew up. They 

< were, to begin with, frowned upon ; they had to 
contend ‘against laws of criminal conspiracy ; they 
were hampered by inexperience and “paucity of 
tesources. But the movement grew, conservatism 
was forced to retreat, and the pace of social develop- 
ment was quickened. The most significant and 
elaborate social experiment of our time has taken 
place in the U.S.S.R. The Revolution of 1917 shook 
the bottom of the older society. The Revolutionaries 
found themselves in possession of a vast field ; there 
social reconstruction had to be undertaken on a scale 
hitherto _undreamt of. The practical application of 
Marxism began, and it proceeded first under the 
guidance of Lenin and then undet the leadership of 
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Stalin. The magnitude of the experiments undertaken 
with Russia as a laboratory is awe-inspiring ; the 
devotion with which these experiments have been 
followed and the success which has been registered 
are truly amazing. It may be added that such success 
as the Russian experiment has achieved is no warrant 
for any attempt to copy this experiment in other 
countries with their different circumstances. If any- 
thing deserves to be copied it is only the spirit of the 
Russian experimentation, not the exact form of its 
results. 


5. INDIA: EXPERIMENT OR IMITATION ? 


In our. own country a bold spirit of social 
experimentation is wholly lacking. We have learnt 
to accept, not to’create , to copy, not to innovate; to 
follow in the steps of other, not to blaze a new trail. 
The scientific and technical discoveries of other coun 
tries we slowly adopt ; but we do not ourselves make 
discoveries. If some one of us finds out something 
new, his findings are not followed up by others among 
us. That, for example, has been the sad lot of Sir 
J. C. Bose. Just as in the field of scientific research 
we have been content to follow and not lead, so also ` 
in the field of political ideas we have been content to 
copy and not to create. The truth of this statement 
can be established with reference to political opinion 
of all shades. Consider, for example, the political 
group that is in power today. Consider its labours 
in the Constituent Assembly. We are being present- 
ed with a Constitution which is entirely borrowed 
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from a few foreign constitutions. The problem before 
our constitutionalists is how much of which constitu- 
tion to accept. There is no attempt to consider our 
own peculiar environment and to allow this -environ- 
ment to suggest its own special requirements. Every 
country is, to some extent, unique in its situation, 
India is no exception. Creative thinking must begin 
with a recognition of this fact; and in the light of this 
recognition it must formulate measures designed to 
satisfy India’s special requirements. Consider, again, 
the political group which swears by communism, Just 
as moderate constitutionalists in India are past-masters 
in the art of copying British and American constitu- 
tions, so also Communists in this country are deeply 
addicted to the habit of copying everything that be- 
longs to Stalin’s Russia. -In their habitual inclination 
to copy both are alike , they differ only in the objects 
which they copy. If in India political opinions of 
the ‘Centre’ as well as of the extreme ‘Left’ are un- 
creative, opinion of the extreme ‘Right’ is not less so. 
Its habitual occupation is to hark back to the past, to 
glorify ideas and institutions of ancient times, and to 
prescribe for the future the pattern of the past. Yet 
India’s salvation can be found neither in imitation of 
the past, nor in faithful conformity to things that 
belong either to the Anglo-Saxon or to the Soviet 
world, but in a scientific study of her own problems 
leading to the formulation and adoption of bold mea- 
sutes that do justice to India’s teal requirements. 


Study of the experiences of other nations is certainly 


-mportant ; to borrow Occasionally from others is not 


| 
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necessarily wrong; but what is most important is that 
our creativity. should not be restrained by false devo- 
tion to past tradition or by sweeping admiration for 
foreign systems. Jt is to the task of directly under- 
standing our situation that our creative faculties must 
apply themselves, and it is from the knowledge thus 
gained that we should be able to derive original guides 
to action. We must apply to the solution of our 
problems the scientific outlook untrammelled by irre- 
levant sentimental loyalties. 


6. BANE OF MODERN AGE : UNTAMED POWER 


We have dwelt so long on the scientific outlook 
which is the pride of the modern age. It is necessary 
now to draw attention to another feature of the spirit of 
the modern age, a feature which is highly unfortunate. 
Our age, in spite of its great scientific achievements, 
may end in disaster because of its failure to ‘tame’ 
power. Science has brought us power. We have 
today greater power to destroy than at any previous 
time. The bomb itself is a marvel of destructive 
force . but recent reports indicate that scientists have 
already discovered new weapons more deadly than the 
atom bomb. The enormous power that science is 
placing today at the command of man would not have 
caused us concern if those who wield power had a 
proper sense of values. Unfortunately the modern * 
state, at the disposal of which power lies today, can 
not be trusted with proper use of power. The state, 
in point of morality, is sub-human ; but in point of 


its capacity to destroy it is super-human, That makes 
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the destruction of out civilisation in no distant future 
a distinct possibility. ° 


The cult of power, the doctrine that might is 
right, has infected the spirit of the modern age- This 
is not to say that in earlier times people were all wise 
and'generous or that they were unaffected by the lure 
of power. People, even in the past, loved to see 
themselves high and mighty; but their spirit of 
aggression was generally held in check by a commonly 
respected sense of social obligations. The duties of 
man to society came to receive emphasis, and a com- 
mon recognition of these duties put a curb on the 
more extreme expressions of human selfishness. In 
our time, however, a significant change has occurred 


in regard to our attitude towards duties. While in_ 


earlier times duties were taken to be fundamental and 
rights were interpreted as conditions necessary for the 
performance of duties, in our time rights have come 
to be considered as fundamental and duties enjoy 
only a secondary prestige. The shift of emphasis 
from duties to rights may possibly be dated from the 
days when thinkers and philosophers came to glorify 
“the rights of man”. The philosophy of “the rights 
of man” had its triumph in the French Revolution. 
Its influence gradually spread far and wide, and it 
governs today the temper of our age. 


7. DISBALANCE OF RIGHTS & DUTIES 


The emphasis on rights would not itself have 
been unfortunate if it had not involved a correspond- 
ing neglect of duties, Our age has come to believe 
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that duties can safely be ignored in the interest of 
tights. People believe that they can afford to disre- 
gard their duties in the attempt to extend their rights. 
They feel that there is justification for adopting any 
course of action, however ‘morally’ repugnant, in 
order to serve their interests. They do not hesitate to 
use violence in the furtherance of their real or imagi- 
nary tights. The state feels justified in using violence 
in order to make itself mightier. Every class adopts 
the use of force against other classes in order to pre- 
„serve and extend its exclusive interests. Respect for 
others’ rights has declined ; the method of persuasion 
has come to be mocked at ! the forcible imposition of 
one’s will over others has come to be applauded. The 
weight of the Marxist philosophy has been cast in 
favour of this tendency. Asa result conflict between 
and within nations has become sharper. Whether in 
` the field of international controversies or in the field 
of labour disputes or internal political rivalry, methods 
of compromise, conciliation and arbitration aretoday 
openly rejected, and preparation is made shamelessly 
for settling issues with the use of force. Rational 
discussion on what is right and what is wrong has 
been banished from the fields of social .practice and 
have found shelter in academic circles or in text books 
on ethics where they carry on an ineffectual existence. 


8. CONCLUSION 


_ This is a frightful situation. It is frightful that 
while on the one hand we are gaining control over 
more and more power, on the other hand, we are 
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exhibiting a growing irresponsibility in matters of use 

of power. Power is morally neutral, it is good or bad 

accordingly as it is used. The greater the power that 

we acquire, the more urgent becomes the need of 
using this power properly. The problem of our age 

may be stated in the following terms. The modern 

age has shown greatness in its pursuit of knowledge. 

It is incomparably richer in knowledge than any pre- 

vious age. knowledge is powet, and if our age has 
greater knowledge it has also greater power. But 

unfortunately it has not yet mastered the art of using 
properly the enormous power at its disposal. There 
is real danger that the power which man has received 

as the reward of his knowledge will be used to destroy 
his civilisation. What is urgently necessary today is 

that men should learn the great art of using power 

with caution and discrimination in furtherance of the 
things that make life valuable. To our knowledge of 
the laws of nature it is necessary to add:an awareness 

of and a lively devotion to the things that make life 

just and noble: to our scientific outlook we must 
marry a concern for moral values. It is to be hoped 
that what we so badly require we will not fail to 
achieve. The alternative is painful to contemplate. 

History alone will finally reveal whether and how we- 
can avoid this painful alternative. 


THE FIRST REVOLUTIONS 
Prof. Tripurari Chakravarti 


The Modern Age all over the world undeniably 
stems from modern European history. And the 
beginnings of modern European history constitute a 
great watershed in human events occupying the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries of world history. From 
this watershed numerous streams of social theory 
descend and fertilise the fields of human endeavour 
in different parts of the globe. Lord Acton, in an 
unforgettable passage in his Inaugural Lecture on the 
Study of History, delivered at Cambridge, June 11, 
1895, has said of this Age that “after many ages 
persuaded of the headlong decline and impending 
dissolution of society, and governed by usage and the 
will of masters who were in their graves, the sixteenth 
century went forth armed for untried experience, and 
teady to watch with hopefulness a prospect of incal- 
culable change”. His reference was undoubtedly to 
the new world revealed by learning, by science, and 
by geographical discoveries. 

. 


It is easy enough to mark off the main currents 
of change in this transitional epoch when feudal 
Europe begins to change over to capitalist Europe. 
Many things were happening more or less parallel to 
each other and interconnected one with the other— 
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the growth of trade and industry with the correspon- 
ding new social class, the bourgeois, or the middle 
class ; the geographical discoveries ; the beginnings 
-of the five colonial empires; the breakdown of the 
sway of universal sovereignty over Christendom with 
the decline of the Empire and the Papacy ; the rise of 
the New State with territorial sovereignty, centralised 
monarchy and national aspirations ; the Renaissance ; 
the Reformation ; the growth of Science ; the begin- 
nings of capitalist production with the accumulation of 
‘capital at one pole and the formation of wage-labour 
at the other ; the replacement of medieval values by 


modern ideas of civilisation. 


1, RISE OF THE BOURGEOISIE , 


The unifying thread through all these changes 
is the tise and consolidation of the bourgeois middle 
class so unimportant in previous ages — the class of 

_ merchants, manufacturers, financiers, real capitalists 
and the elements flowering round them of profession- 
al people—all of whom were distinct from the landed, 
blue-blooded aristocracy, and also from the common 
toiling masses in fields and workshops. This middle 
class struggles and establishes its status against feudal 
privileges, feudal restrictions, feudal ways of life and 
feudal ideas. After consolidation, comes its bid for 
domination in society and. the state in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


In the transitional age of its rise and consolidation, 


eS eee 
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every movement bears a bourgeois imprint. It is 
their resources and their interests which sustain geo- 
graphical exploration and colonial settlements. It 
is their organisation by countries which marks the 
New State. The Renaissance is their intellectual 
emancipation. The Reformation is the assertion of 
their individualism and enterprise against the greatest 
feudal institution of medieval Europe, namely the 
Catholic Church. ‘Modern Science is the handmaid 
of their progress. And in capitalist production, the 
new class begins to come into its own world at 
last. : N 


The incipient middle class first became impor- 
tant in Italy. But the Italian Wars, the ruinous 
inter-state rivalry, and the shifting of trade-routes 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic forced Italy 
into the background. Germany, the centre of feudal 
Eupore, suffered a similar setback in the religious 
wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth. centuries. 
Spain . and Portugal, after a fine start, could not 
shake off their feudal shackles. Three other Atlantic 
peoples managed to forge ahead, and change their 
internal structure more thoroughly. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are primarily their age. 
And these three—Holland, England, France— with 
a New England across the Atlantic—dominate the 
history of the new epóch when after consolidation 
comes the bid for power. These four peoples 
carry through the next stage in history, the bour- 
geois democratic revolutions, from the-end. of the 
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sixteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

Alike in the age of rise and consolidation (fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries), the age of bid 
for power (seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) 
and in the age of its spectacular, triumphal progress 
(nineteenth century), the bourgeois class unlike our 
present epoch was playing a progressive role— 
developing productive powers, transforming the feudal 
"order into something richer and better; and awake- 
ning and stimulating the whole people. In our 
own times the petrifying structure of capitalist. impe- 
tialism is turning the bourgeoisie into a fully 
conservative reactionary force, ‘intensifying all its 
contradictions, and is turning itself into. fetters 
against all further progress. Such things have 
happened repeatedly in human history and this is 
natural. Natural also is the sudden periodic change 
which we call a Revolution. Unprogressive, useless, 
old systems prepare their own overthrow by a preli- 
minaty process of pettifaction. “The impetus to 
revolution springs in every age”, says Professor R. H. 
Tawney, “from the realisation of the contrast between 
the external order of society and the moral standards 
recognised as valid by the conscience or reason of 
the individual. And naturally it is in periods of 
swift material progress, such as the sixteenth and 


eighteenth centuries that such a contrast is most 
acutély felt”. 
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2. THE DUTGH REVOLUTION 


The Dutch people, with its swift material pro- 
gress and with. its bourgeois leadership, felt most 
acutely the contrast between its aspirations and the 
external order of society; and the Dutch people, 
‘therefore, inaugurated the series of modern revolu- 
tions. They broke the feudal-imperialist fetters of 
Spanish power between 1572 and 1609 after an epic 
fight. The story of this fight has been vividly descri- * 
bed in the pages of Motley’s The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. 


In the, Revolt of the Netherlands, the sustain- 

` ing force was the burgher class in the great twin cities 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, though personally the 
Prince of Orange was the chief of the resistance. The 
people had already been fired by Calvinism, the most 
militant and most bourgeois form of Protestantism. 
Calvinism was an urban movement and it was the 
creed of rebels. The naval power fostered by the Dutch 
merchants was their surest shield. The tyranny they 
‚revolted against was the feudal-imperialist interference 
against local privileges of cities and provinces, and the 
feudal-catholic repression of religious individualism and 
democracy. The Belgian brethren went down before 
the military power of the foreign ruler and were held 
back by their Catholicism and still medieval manu- 
facturing economy, while Calvinism and modern 
overseas trade helped the Dutch to beat back the 
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enemy. The two allies of the Dutch were the 
English and French who were treading the same 
economic path. All this cannot be mere accident 
or coincidence. 


The Dutch Revolution made Holland the first 
modern bourgeois state in history. During and after 
the Revolution, the Dutch made epoch-making explo- 
rations all over the world. Their colonial settlements 
extended from New York to New Zealand, from 
South Africa to Indonesia. Their maritime power 
was thé greatest till. England surpassed it. They 
taught new technique ranging from textiles to farming, 
They were the teachers in art, science and serious 
thought. In the first three quarters of the seven- 
teenth century the Dutch lead the van of progress. 


3. THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


But the limited resources of tiny Holland could 
not naturally maintain this position. England was 
already developing a strong bourgeois class in the 
Tudor Age, though state power was not yet in their 
hands. The bourgeois strength fostered by the Tudor, 
State found the Stuart Monarchy barring their rise to 
-a position of control. The Stuarts defended royal 
prerogative to maihtain the old traditions of church 
and state, to keep out the upstart commoners from 
sovereign powers. The English Revolution of the 
17th century was as bourgeois as the Dutch, and even 
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more memorable. The struggle in form was between 
Crown and Parliament to decide in whom lay ultimate 
sovereignty. But the struggling camps have a clear 
social character. Behind the Crown was ranged the 
old nobility or their remnants and retainers. The 
backward North and West was the royalist stronghold 
in the Civil War. The Crown’s best ally was the 
Church, which inspite of a moderate Protestant 
veneer, was still rooted in medieval traditions. Parlia- 
ment was backed by the mercantile, industrial \and 
progressive South and East with the City of London. 
The Commons drew their strength from the boroughs 
and the Civil War found all the ports of England on 
their side. The opposition was inspired by militant 
Protestantism, for English Puritanism of the seven- 
teenth century was really English Calvinism which 


“was the creed of rebels. 


The constitutional opposition preceding the 
Civil War was sustained by the new social classes, 
and the Civil War was fought and won by them. An 
extreme form of a full republic, the Commonwealth, 
failed because of insufficient strength in the country. 
The old social elements could be defeated but not 
destroyed. There was also the danget from the left, 
from discontented lower classes as in the Leveller or 
Digger ‘movements, The Levellers and the agrarian 
Communists of that period, ina lesser degree, also, 
the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men proclaimed the 
emergence of a new proletarian ideology. They made 
it clear that the victory which was achieved by Oliver 
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Cromwell and his associates was not their victory. 
They emphasised the fact that the constitutional 
liberties which were secured in the Civil War might 
have suited a class of property-owners but failed to 
fulfil the dreams of the poor and the dispossessed. 
Colonel Rainboro, the leader of the Levellers in 
Cromwell’s Army Council, wanted to fulfil such 
dreams. So he reminded Cromwell, in ever-memo- 
rable words, at the Army Meeting at Putney Heath, 
in the autumn of 1647: “The poorest He that is in 
England hath a life to live as the richest He.” That 
was the*most authentic note of democracy in the 
Puritan Revolution. But the dissidents failed. They 
had neither the numbers nor the organisation neces- 
sary to achieve their purpose, and the whole mental 
climate of the generation was unfavourable to it. 
Most of the middle classes favoured a compromise 
with the remnants of the old order, and even in 
model Holland, the burghers came to terms with the 
Prince of Orange and became more conservative with 
an expanding colonial empire. The Cromwellian 
conquest of Ireland, the first real English colony, 
marked a similar swing away from radicalism. As in 
Holland, so also in England, the Revolution meant 
the upperhand _for the new social class but not the 
full obliteration of the old. Here we find a duality 
even in early bourgeois revolutions which shows how 
a revolution does not go to its logical end while the 
mass of the people are still to be exploited. 


+ So, the Restoration brought back the Monarchy 


j 
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and the Church, ji in a chastened bourgeoisified 

form. The maladjustment which remained was corr- 
ected by the Revolution of 1688 which defined the 
Cromwellian compromise in precise terms. The phi- 
losopher of the Revolution was Locke, and Locke was 
essentially a philosopher for the middle class. He 
was always reasonable and sensible, but as a thinker 
hé was, as Lord Acton has pointed out, “diluted and 
pedestrian and poor”. His main concern was to find 
philosophical justification for middle class bourgeois 
state in England. 


But inspite of its halting nature, the English 
Revolution was epochmaking. It, gave not merely 
the classic type of parliamentary government with a 
constitution and civil rights. It removed also all the 
obstacles from before a true capitalist development 
which blazed out in all its glory in the next century 
in the Industrial Revolution. It made the state the 
hand-maid of the capitalist, as we see in the Bank of 
England, the colonial conquests and naval supremacy. 
It fostered new social thought—the materialism of 
Bacon, Hobbes, Locke and the Newtonian sciences. 
The bourgeois imprint is again clear. The civil rights 
of the English Revolution are rights of freedom of 
opinion—tights mostly precious to the middle class 
mind ; they do not include even the ideal of freedom 
from want. The parliamentary sovereignty, again, is 


_ not the sovereignty of the people in any way. For 


masses the real freedom gained was the freed L 
be capitalistically exploited. ‘oat 5 : B 
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4. THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The bourgeois revolution spread across `the 
Atlantic in the eighteenth century. The thirteen 
English colonies in America were not conquered 
colonies like Ireland, but a New England which carri- 
ed the seventeenth century revolutionary tradition 
with it. They found no feudal exploitation to 
shatter, but in course of time came to feel the no less 
galling mercantilist-capitalist exploitation of the mo- 
ther country. Thus the root of the American trouble 
was the fetters—the Old Colonial Policy of the Navi- 
gation Acts—which roped in the trading and farming 
colonials in the interests of British imperial monopoly. 
This was the background of the open struggle against 
direct taxation of the Stamp Act which led on to the 
fight against the whole status of dependence. There 
was no native feudalism to batter down; but the 
obstacle in the path of free bourgeois development of 
American trade, industry and agriculture was the 
foreign rule, and this was broken down in the late 
eighteenth century. 


The duality to be seen in the Dutch and English 
Revolutions, breaking down old obstacles and yet 
drawing back from any tadical democracy for the 
whole people, appears in the American Revolution, 
chiefly in things like squaring the Declaration of Rights. 
with the institution of plantation slavery, framing a 
constitution with any amount of constitutional safe- 


. 
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guards, the full tide of Hamiltonian caution to swamp 
down Jeffersonian idealism.” “Weighed in the scales 
liberalism”, says Lord Acton, “the instrument (Con- 
stitution), as it stood, was a monstrous fraud”. And 
yet, the American Revolution did create a new 
civilisation with new energy, new thought and new 
aspirations. 


5. NATURE OF BOURGEOIS REVOLUTIONS 


The first three modern revolutions, which we have 
so long considered, vividly light up thenature of bour- 
geois revolutions. Such revolutions do break ‘down 
old citadels of tradition and remould economic orga- 
nisation by giving full scope to, rising forces of 
production. They establish new political structures 
by framing constitutions and defining civil rights, 
They also create new mental climate and new values 
by forging new civilisations. And yet bourgeois 
revolutions do not libetate the common people, do 
not transfer power to the oppressed; on the other 
hand, they prepare new fetters for a new exploitation 
of the masses. Bourgeois revolutions are memorable 
forward steps in human history, no doubt, but they 
ate by no means the last word in the freedom move- 
ment. Jn the Dutch, the English and the American 
Revolutions the bourgeoisie remained satisfied with 
the achievement of their own political freedom, and 
the freedom of their trade and enterprise. It was no 
business of theirs to seek the transformation of a 
political into a social revolution. They had not the 
candour or honesty to admit the very limited charac- 
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ter of the Revolution they assisted in making. On 
the other hand, they vehemently opposed the transfer 
of power from the aristocratic elements of society to 
the democratic. The essentials of free government, 
religious liberty, national education, emancipation of 
slaves, relief of poverty, freedom of the press, were 
not mentioned at all in the documents of the Dutch, 
English and American Revolutions. The idea of'a 
real Commonwealth did not appear. The new bour- 
geois order was perfectly compatible with the oppres- 


sion of class by class, and of the country by the State, , 


as the agent of a class. It was strangely imperfect 
and disappointing. The masses remained, for the 
_most part, unknown and undiscovered. When how- 
ever, it was their fate to be discovered, they were 
discovered only to be exploited and to minister to 
the comforts of their masters. This duality is always 
seen in the bourgeois revolutions, and in more 
modern times, the forward note of such revolutions 
has become increasingly feebler. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION 
Prof. Tripurari Chakrayarti 


» The French Revolution is obviously one of the 
links in a chain of events shaping modern history 
and not an accidental blow up—not a meteor from 
the unknown—but the product of historic influences. 
It is a further step forward in the path chalked out by 
the Dutch, English and American Revolutions. Like 
its precursors, it is, therefore, a bourgeois democratic - 
revolution and the greatest of the series. The French 
Revolution was led by the French bourgeois class 
when it was still revolutionary. At the same time, like 
the other revolutions, it shows the same duality— a 
revolutionary face confronting the old order, and a 
conservative face against the lower classes wanting 
fuller emancipation. 


1. ANCIEN REGIME & REVOLUTIONARY FORCES 


In the broad sense of the transfer of power 
from the feudal to the middle class, the French Revo- 
lution was inevitable as it fits in with the whole trend 
of modern European history. It is difficult to ima- 
gine how the Ancien Regime could have continued in 
France indefinitely, But the special features and 
events of the Revolution—the fall of the monarchy 
and the excesses of the Reigry of Terror—were due to 
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special conditions, and were not perhaps inevitable to 
the same degree. 


The French Revolution turned out to be the 
harbinger of European Revolutions. Revolution came 
first to France ( excluding of course the revolutions of 
the earlier epoch ), because the revolutionary forces 
had reached there a higher level, and the old order 
had become most rotten there. The actual conditions 
of distress and suffering were probably worse in East 
Europe, but the gathering forces for an explosion 
proved stronger in France. A big change was within 
easier grasp here. After all, revolution is more the 
result of hope and new aspirations than. of sheer 
misery. 


2. BOURGEOIS LEADERSHIP 


The bourgeois leadership in the French Revolu- 
tion is clear. The French middle class attained real 
economic importance in the age of Colbert, but the 
state system of Louis XIV could not afford full outlet 
and satisfaction for new energies. The middle class 
which was rising wanted fuller emancipation, but the 
traditional system of the old order was like a dead 

_ weight. Nevertheless, in the last twenty years of 
Louis XIV’s reign we begin to see the liberal ideal 
challenging the power of the state. It comes from the 
most vatied sources. A great military engineer like 
Vauban, a great ecclesiastic like Fenelon, “the Platonic 
founder of revolutionary thinking”, combine with 
administrators and literary men to emphasise their 
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view that despotic government and imperialist adven- 
ture are ruining the resources of the country. The 
critics have, in different ways, the same remedies to 
recommend. They want some form of constitutional 
government and civil rights. They recognise that 
material well-being is incompatible with arbitrary 
power. A rational fiscal system, security of property, 
freedom of trade, these are their demands. The cri- 
tics are no longer satisfied with Richelieu’s arguments 
for a strong state or with Louis XIV’s system. They 
have no respect for Divine Right Monarchy. By the 
end of the reign of Louis XIV, therefore, the founda- 
tions of the omnicompetent state have been decisively 
undermined. Under the successors of Louis XIV 
things became worse with greater incompetence and 
less prestige. 


The French bourgeois class had many grievances 
which affected its material condition. Land was in 
the grip of the nobles and the clergy who did not 
fully utilise it. Industry was being checked by 
medieval gild restrictions. Internal trade was ham- 
pered by internal customs, and the unified home 
market did not yet exist. Markets for foreign trade 
could not be utilised or secured properly by the old 
regime. The unfair burden of taxation from which 
aristocrats were exempted, was a further obstacle to 
prosperity. Career was not Open to talents ; it was 
still closed to the middle class by aristocratic interests, 
The army, the administration, the church were aristo- 
cratic preserves, and lucrative posts went to the | 
nobility. 
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Out aarda material grievances arose the politi- 
cal aspirations of the French middle class, The civil 
rights secured by the English and American Revolu- 
tions came to be desired in France. The craving for 
political power awakened the desire of shaping policy, 
contròlling the administration and making laws. 
The hatred for aristocratic privilege became a burning 
passion. The bourgeois grievances became important 
because of the growing importance of the class,—its 
increasing wealth, its increasing intelligence, its super- 
abundant energy. 


3 ITS PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTION 


The intellectual reflection of the position of the 
French middle class is seen in the 18th century 
philosophy which saw the world through the 
spectacles of the rising bourgeoisie. Philosophy 
arose from this class and appealed to the educated 
middle class, not to the peasant millions. The 18th 
century thought movement developed from English 
materialism and Newtonian science—— themselves 
the intellectual accompaniment of the earlier English 
Revolution. Montesquieu and the other philosophers 
admired English civil rights and English constitution. 
They thought that the principles of the English con- 
stitution would be the panacea for all the evils in 
France. Voltaire drew his inspiration from English 
rationalism and deism of the same epoch. But French 
philosophy with its materialism and logic went far 
ahead, as we see in the atheism of Diderot, theory of 
changing man by education in Helvetius, and the 
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doctrine ofi popular sovereignty in Rousseau. The 
philosophers were limited by their bourgeois senti- 
ments as well. From Newton they drew the concept 
of a Law of Nature which is discoverable by human 
Reason. But they defined the Law of Nature strictly 
according to bourgeois aspirations. There was no place 
in their Law of Nature for things like’ freedom from 
want, or economic equality. They wanted the full free- 
dom for individual enterprise so necessary to capitalist 
development, and demanded the abolition of all obsta- 
cles to such freedom. Freedom with them did not 
mean equality of opportunity. Bourgeois freedom 
was formulated as a lever to overthrow legal inequa+ 


lity and juristic privilege, and it was presented in 
negative, rather than positive, terms. But, as Profes- 
sor R. H. Tawney has very. forcibly pointed out in 
one of his memorable lectures on Equality, “equality 
of opportunity is not simply a matter of legal equality. 
Its existence depends, not merely on the absence of 
disabilities, but on the presence of abilities.” The 
creation of these abilities was no concern of the 
French bourgeoisie on the eve of the Revolution. 


4. POVERTY OF THE MASSES 


But the bourgeois class, however angry, power- 
ful and enlightened they might be, could not by 
themselves make a great revolution. They could lead 
it but needed the masses to follow them. And the 
material conditions of the common people in France 
made them prone to revolution. The peasantry was 
oppressed by triple burdens—feudal dues, church 
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tithe and royal taxation. Richer peasants hungered 
for the land monopolised by the nobility and the 
clergy. The peasantry became the lever of the revo- 
lution. The urban poor—artisans and slum-dwellers— 
groaned under hunger and unemployment. Not yet 
a true proletariat, they were semi-proletarians. What 
they wanted was bread, and bread, partly owing to 
archaic systems of cultivation and partly owing to 
internal customs duties, they were not able to secure, 
The consequences were grave—chronic bread-riots 
anda mass of embittered destitution. The urban 
poor gave to the revolution its drive —the spearhead 
or the battering ram. They were also the potential 
enemy of whom the bourgeoisie were afraid. Against 
the rising tide of Revolution, the Ancien Regime stood 
more and more helpless. The nobility had no useful 
role in society but clung to old privileges. The 
church was corrupt and a house divided against itself, 
because the poor lower clergy belonged to the middle 
and peasant classes. The government was: inefficient 
and contemptible. The court was full of intrigues 
and out of touch with the country. 


5. FALL OF BASTILLE 


The Revolution opened with the calling of the 
States General and its conversion into the Consti- 
tuent Assembly by the determination of Third Estate 
deputies. But the real impetus to Revolution came 
from the wave of violence bringing into action the 
Paris urban poor, and the Oppressed peasent masses. 
On the 14th of July, 1789, Paris had become a formi- 
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dable instrument of war. The Paris mob stormed 
the Bastille and compelled the complete capitulation 
of the king. ‘This was, says Hilaire Belloc, “ the 
definitive act from which the sanction of the Revolu- 
tion, the physical power behind it, dates.” On the 
5th of October occurred the famous March of Hungry 
Women on Versailles, crying out for bread, but foll- 
owed by the National Guard under Lafayette, which 
in the days of October brought the king and queen 
back to Paris under most insulting conditions. Cowed 
and terrified by the events of October, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly paled into insignificance. It had now 
little more moral authority in face of the people of 
Paris than had the king himself. The people of Paris 
had themselves become, in a day, the masters of 
France. It is not by accident that July 14 became the 
chosen annivérsary of the Revolution and not May 5 
when States General first met. 


The first task of the Constituent Assembly was 
to sweep away all obstacles to the bourgeois emanci- 
pation—feudal dues and privileges, the title of the 
church, internal tolls, gild restrictions to industry. 
The end of feudal burdens did benefit the masses 
also. Against the old order there was unity of classes. 
The flight of thefnobles and the confiscation of chur- 
ch-property redistributed land in France. 


But as soon as the Constitution was framed, 
bourgeois conservative instincts came into play. Thus 
the Constitution of 1791 retained the monarchy and 
limited the franchise inspite of the Declaration of 
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the Rights of Man. As a matter of fact, the Declara- 
tion of Rights contemplated a middle-class liberal 
state. The proletariat had not seriously benefited by 
the changes made. Phrases had been used in the 
Constituent Assembly which implied a belief in 
equality, but the social legislations of the next few 
years showed clearly that they meant nothing. Al- 
ready property was afraid, and the French Revolution 
attacked privilege, not property. The duality of the 
bourgeois revolution is also seen in the failure to do 
anything tor the economic liberation of the poor. 


6. JACOBIN DICTATORSHIP 


But the French Revolution could not be a mere 
repetition of the English. From 1791 to 1794, it was 
pushed far ahead by the popular awakening. The 
lower middle classes in the Jacobin movement pushed 
the Revolution into more radical channels to the 
alarm of the upper middle class. In this movement 
the austere and rigorous Jacobins of Patis took the 
the lead. On their ascendancy depended the triumph 
of the Revolution, and on the triumph of the 
Revolution depended the salvation of France. 
Their ascendancy meant a Jacobin dictatorship, no 
doubt, but “Jacobin dictatorship”, says Lord Morley, 
“inspite of all the dolorous mishaps and hateful 

misdeeds that marked its course, was still the only 
instrument capable of concentrating and utilising the 
dispersed social energy of the French people.” The 
fate of France was now decided not in the Assembly, 
tet ite che Jassbis Club ; and the ascendancy of the 
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Jacobin Club embodied the dictatorship of Paris. The 
enlightened mob of Paris saved the Revolution. 


7. THE FIRST REPUBLIC. & REIGN OF TERROR 


The Jacobins managed to overthrow the monar- 
chy (August 10, 1792), ənd set up the First Republic, 
executing the king in January, 1793. They decreed 
the Consitution of 1793 with universal suffrage. The 
consistent Jacobins—the Mountain—shattered the 
vacillating Girondins. Robespierre set up the Maxi- 
mum with its price-control. To safeguard the Revo- 
lution from external invasion and internal rebellion, 
the Jacobins set up a dictatorship to be maintained 
with Terror. They roused national anthusiasm 
which found expression in the marching song of 
La Marseillaise, and organised the most efficient go- 
vernment France had yet seen. The military victories 
of the infant Republic created consternation through- 
out Europe. Goethe predicted the advent of a new 
era in human history. And this new era was being 
ushered in by the Commune of Paris. “Better than 
any monarchy”, says H.A.L. Fisher, “the ragged 
distracted democracy of France had captured the 
teal secret of power, which is never a function of 
mechanism but always an ardour of the soul.” The 
Jocobins also started the legal and educational 
reorganisation of the country. They applied them- 
selves with admirable zeal to the schemes of public 
instruction, of finance, of legislation, of the ad- 
ministration of justice, and a host of other civil 
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reforms. They completed the civil revolution which 
the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies had left 
so mischievously incomplete. The work done by the 
Jacobin radical jurisconsults was never undone. It 
was the great and durable reward of the struggle in 
the Reign of Terror in 1793. There was undoubtedly 
a socialist background to Jacobin policy and Jacobin 
measures of confiscation. There is no doubt also that 
Robespierre held fast to the doctrine of equality, 
which means government by the poor and payment 
by the rich. 


8. THE SWING BACK 


But all the time the uneasiness of the upper 
bourgeoisie was increasing. They would have liked to 
stop with 1791 ; 1793-94 was a nightmare to them. 
At last when Robespierre was overthrown by his 
colleagues (Marat had been murdered and Danton 
was dead ), the upper middle class seized power again, 
and cried halt. Thermidorian Reaction set in, Sig- 
nificantly enough, the Maximum was ended, the 
Jacobin Club was dissolved, the Girondins were 
recalled, and the Mountain was smashed by military 
action and disarming of the urban poor. The Revo- 
lution ‘passed into new currents. A White Terror 
slowly succeeded the Red Terror. 


The moderate Thermidorians changed the Con- 
stitution in 1795, restoring indirect partial elections, 
and the Second chamber. with Proper safeguards and 
checks and balances. The Directory tuled France for 
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five years in this moderate fashion. The first socia- 
list movement of Babeuf was destroyed in 1796, and 
with Babeuf was buried the spectre of economic 
equality. It was not till the Revolution of 1848 that 
it. emerged from its grave. But the Directory was 
unequal to the task to which it succeeded. Beaten 
by the Second Coalition, and harassed by internal 
disorder and the struggle between cliques, it fell an 
easy prey to the personal dictatorship of General 
Bonaparte in 1799. 


9. DICTATORSHIP OF NAPOLEON 


Napoleon, first as First Consul, then as Emperor, 
stabilised the French Revolution, but in its moderate 
and not Jacobin form. Napoleon is thus the conti- 
nuation of the Directory and the Thermidorian regime, 
—the rule of the moderate Centre. Only he wasa 
genius, and gave the country stability and internal 
peace. He also gave the French bourgeoisie dominion 
over Europe and the prestige of military glory. His 
Code Napoleon, or the Civil Code is based on social 
equality and religious toleration, on private property 
and coherent family life. There is no revolutionary 
extravagance in it; Napoleon had no desire to stabi- 
lise the socialistic principles which emerged in the 
Revolution. But it must be admitted, at the same 
time, that the Code is not darkened by the shades 
of despotism. 


10. NEW SOCIAL BASIS 


The Revolution was stabilised on the basis of 
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abolition of feudal privileges and full scope for capita- 
list development. The Ancien Regime could not be 
restored, but the way was barred to a Jacobin Repub- 
lican Democracy or the dream of a Socialist Common» 
wealth. Napoleon’s legal, educational and financial 

- reforms testify to the new bourgeois order which his 
victories carried to other countries in Europe. The 
redistribution of the*land effected in the early stage 
of the Revolution remained intact. 


So thoroughly was the work done that the 
Restoration of 1815 could not change the new social 
basis., The contradiction between this basis and the 
restored Divine Right monarchy led to the latter’s 
overthrow in 1830. But the social basis was still very 
natrow. So in 1848, the new French Revolution 
taised the banner of the Jacobin Republican Demo- 
cracy again. There was also the yet more radical 
Socialist revival. The proletariat made an attempt 
this time to overthrow the bourgeoisie, but the pro- 
letariat failed to win over the petty bourgeoisie whose 
treachery caused the defeat: of the Revolution. 
Through the interlude of another Napoleon, France 
of the Third Republic at last reached political demo- - 


cracy now turned respectable. But Socialism still 
challenged it. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION & ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Prof. Amlan Datta 


The essence of the industrial revolution is a 
great technological change which in course of the 18th 
and 19th centuries radically transformed social life in 
countries in Western Europe. From Western Europe 
the revolution has spread to other parts of the world 
and fresh conquests are still taking place. As a result 
of the great technological changes which lie at the 
basis of the industrial revolution iron and coal, steam 
and electricity, have become natural resources of the 
highest importance. To be sure, the industrial revo- 
lution may itself be divided into two phases, in the 
firs: of which steam was the chief motive-power, 
while in the second—a phase which is still in its 
incipient stages—electricity as a motive-power is 
coming to the forefront. It is the first of these two 


_ phases which corresponds with the industrial revolu- 


tion in its traditional sense. 


1. A REVOLUTION OF STRIKING MAGNITUDE 


The industrial revolution has rightly earned the 
title of a revolution. It is doubtful whether social 
changes of such an enormous character took place 
ever before within a comparable span of time except 
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perhaps when man first settled down to an agricultu- 
tal civilisation leaving behind his nomadic life. With 
the spread of the industrial revolution, societies, 
formerly rural, became chiefly urban and many long- 
established habits of rural life were hastily thrown 
away. The population, formerly agricultural, became 
chiefly industrial, and the old sense of dependence 
on nature gave place ta new machine-mindedness, 
a new optimism and a new cult of power ; cottage 
industries declined, the self-sufficient villages 
became a thing of the past, and industrial towns 
with large factories grew up; with factories came 
the rival classes of the industrialists and the pro- - 
letariat, the balance of power in society changed, new 
class-relations developed, and the old political set-up 
had to be radically altered to suit the new conditions; 
the world tended to divide itself into two parts, that 
which made rapid strides in industrialisation and that 
which remained sluggishly agricultural, and problems 
regarding the relation between these two grew up ; 
the industrialised countries, hastened to use the rest 
of the world as sources of raw- -materials, the colo- 
nial system grew up, and countries eager for colonial 
markets came into conflict with one another ; and 
consistently with the new environment, new ideologies, 
philosophies and patterns of culture developed. _ It is 
easy to add to this list of changes, but it is needless to 
add more. What is important is to realise the depth 
and magnitude of the social changes ushered in by 
the industrial revolution, as also the striking rapidity 
with which these changes introduced themselves. 


R wa 
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Over the lerger part of the werld, the transfor- 
mation of the technological bas’s of society, connected 
with the industrial revolution, has taken place within 
the frame-work of a capitalist economy. But in some 
parts of the world, particularly in Soviet Russia, the 
revolution has taken place within a different frame- 
work, It is significant that in either case the industrial 
tevolution exhibits some common characteristics 
which cannot possibly be completely divorced from 
the technological foundation of the revolution. Thus, 
for example, in either case the industrial revolution 
has led to greater mechanisation of productive pro- 
to the introduction of large-scale produc- 
anisation of the country, toa 


cesses, 
tion, to relative urb 
change in the occupational pattern of the population 
devoted to manufacturing 


involving greater numbers 
At the same time, the 


industries, and so on. 


progress of the industrial rev 
in cartain important respects 


olution within a capita- 


list economy has been 


quite distinct from the 
a socialist society like the U.S.S.R. We shall concern 


industrial revolution 


working of the revolution in 


ourselves here mainly with the 


as it has grown within and affected capitalist societies. 


2. TWO PHASES CF CAFITALISM 


The ourse of evolution of capitalism is often 
divided into two phases, the phase of commercial 
capitalism and that of industrial capitalism, It is com- 
mercial capitalism which prepared the ground for the 
growth of industrial capitalism. This is true both in a 
political andin an economic sense. Itisthe middle class 
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connected with commercial capitalism which in am 
important sense, is the founder of that secular, liberal, 


national state that in course of time became the 
foundation of industrial capitalism. Commercial 
capitalism again, laid the economic foundation of 
industrial capitailsm. It created that far-flung 
market without the support of which mechanised, 
large-scale production could not have been introdu+ 
ced. Moreover, countries like Britain accumulated, 
in the phase of commercial capitalism, the vast store 
of capital, of surplus wealth, which in subsequent 
years fed their growing industries- 


If the growth of commerce helped the growth 


of industries, the latter in its turn stimulated the ` 


former. With industrialisation came a more tho- 
rough international division of labour, of internation- 
al specialisation in different branches of production, 
than the world had ever known before. We have, 
to-day, to accept the fact that in course of the’ past 
few centuries most of the important nations of the 
world have been committed, possibly irrevocably, to 
a high degree of mutual dependence. The problem, 
to-day, is not how .to escape from this system of 
interdependence, but how to set it in proper order. 
Social reformers neglecting this fact are apt to make 
well-intentioned reactionary suggestions. 


3. DIFFERENTIAL PACE CF INDUSTRIALISATION 


While the whole of the civilised world has, in 
some form or other, felt the impact of the industrial 
revolution, actual industrialisation has begun, in 
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diferent parts of the world at different times, and 
once begun, its tempo has not been uniform in all 
countries. National and political factors must be 
counted among the most important primary factors 
governing the progress of the industrial revolution in 
different parts of the world. Britain’s early start in 
the industrial revolution has mainly been due, basi- 
cally speaking, to her natural advantage ( e.g. her 
geographical position and the wealth of her mineral 
resources ) coupled with: her political system which 
came to be marked, early enough, by internal national 
unity, emancipation from feudal fetters on her econo- 
mic life, and governments actively helpful to her 
commercial and industrial classes. It is these factors 
which favoured her in the era of commercial capita- 
lism, and enabled her to get a lead over other coun- 
tries in her struggle for colonies. It is these factors, 
again, which stood her in good stead in the phase of 
early industrial capitalism. Compared to Britain, 
France was at a disadvantage both in regard to her 
natural resources and in respect of her political 
system, and these explain the relatively late start and 
the tardy progress of industrialisation in France. 
Germany, even more than France, was for a long 
time, politically handicapped due to internal, division 
and consequently started on her career of industri- 
alisation remarkably late, but, once started, her 
industrial development, aided by her rich human and 
natural resources showed rapid progress. The indus- 
ttialisation of colonies has, as is well-known, been 


heavily retarded .by political factors, even where 
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natural resources have been ample. All these ,are 
instructive because they illustrate the very important 
type of influence that political factors exert on econo- 
mic development. If economics determines politics, 
politics in its turn determines economics ; the relation 
is clearly one of mutual interaction. It will be wrong 
even to think that economic factors determine the 
general course of special development, while political 
factors influence only the rate of progress along this 
course. One cannot reasonably deny that: factors 
connected with political ideology have been largely 
responsible for the exceptional line of social develop- 
ment in Soviet Russia, and it will be less than 
scientific to predict that all other countries are bound, 
soon or late, to adopt the Soviet social system. 


4. MATERIAL PROGRESS & CLASS-STRUGGLE 


Whereever the industrial revolution appeared it 
has made for rapid material progress. Every country 
experiencing the industrial revolution has registered 
a tapid rise in its general standard of living. This 
general prosperity has been shared unequally by differ- 
ent classes, but it is fairly certain from available data 
“that no important class has been wholly denied a 
share in the general progress of material prosperity. 
To take only one illustration, in course of the period 
from 1791 to 1932 the real wages of the American 
worker has, according to one estimate,% increased by 
more than 300%. . One need not be too insistent on 


` 
Tucker : “R:al Wages under Laissez-Faire” 
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the’ accuracy of this estimate in order to accept the 
broad conclusion flowing from it. Itis important to 
realise how this experience of material progress has 
deeply influenced people’s attitude towards life in all 
the countries where the industrial revolution has 
been felt to any important extent. Unlike the middle 
ages, the modern age thinks in terms of a rising stan- 
dard of living. The expectation of a rising standard 
of living must be counted to-day among the settled 
habits of the present age ; it is an active expectation,,. 
and not a mere passive desire, and its disappointment 
produces bitterness together with the social conse- 


` quences of such bitterness. The social reformer will 


do well to bear this point in mind in formulating his 
programmes for to-morrow. It should be borne in 
mind especially by those who, appalled by some of 
the unfortunate features of modern technology, re- 
commend a reversal of the course of the industrial 
revolution.and the return to some earlier, simpler 


technology. 


While industrial capitalism has been an impres- 
sive agency of material progress, its fruits were not 
bought without a cost. It has created problems. 
which still remain unsolved. Of these problems; 
some of the most important are connected with that 
widely observable tendency in capitalism which Marx 
formulated in his law of accumulation and concentra- 
tion of capital. Concentration of capital in a small 
section of society automatically involves the creation 
of a growing class of the pure proletariate having 
nothing but its labour to sell, The tendency towards 
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the concentration of capital implies, therefore, the 
growth of two opposing and increasingly distinguish- 
able economic classes, and a consequent sharpening of 
class-conflict, together with all its social concomitants- 


5. CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL 


A more detailed study of the law of concentta- 
tion of capital and its actual operation in history may 
be undertaken here. Factual investigation suggests 
that the-law holds remarkably true over a significant- 
ly large sector of the capitalist economy. This is not, 
to suggest that it is all-pervasive or that the degree 
of its applicability knows no variation as between 
different fields of economic life. The law is applica- 
ble more in the field of industry, less in the agricul- 
tural field. Even within the industrial field, certain 
types of enterprises have exhibited a remarkable tena- 
city for retaining a relatively small-scale character. 
Again, in the field of retail trading the law of concen- 


tration of capital has shown rather poor applicability. - 


Lastly, we find in every advanced capitalist society a 
growing class of skilled labourers, technicians, experts 
of all sorts, scientists and intellectuals who by virtue 
of their social and economic status cannot be*descri- 
bed as proletarians, while at the same time they can- 
not be’ counted as capitalists. Asa matter of fact, 
the growth of this class of experts and technicians is 
not accidental, but is a direct result of the modern 
highly involved technology. The more the technical 
processes and the productive system as a whole be- 
come complicated, the more the field is created for 
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the rise of a class of experts and specialists who fit ill 
in the Marxian dichotomy of economic classes 
derived from the law of concentration of capital. 
To explain away this distinctive community as a 
hanger-on of the capitalist class is to over-simplify 
reality and to take an unduly narrow view of the 
limits of possibilities of social development open to 


our age. 


With all its inadequacies, the law of concentra- 
tion of capital is nevertheless a highly valuable 
guide to the understanding of the development o 
capitalism, and it is necessary at this Stage to note 
briefly the mode of its operation patticularly in the 
industrial field. Over the larger part of the 
industrial field, the operation of the law 
has been extremely well-marked. The insti- 
tutional expression of the operation of this law 
is to be found in the series of historical changes 
through which the older system of far-flung cottage- 
industries, representing a high degree of wide distri- 
bution of ownership of capital, gradually made way 
for the factory system, the small factories came to, 
be replaced by large firms of greater technical 
efficiency, private proprietorship ceased’ to be the 
law and joint-stock companies grew up, and finally 
giant industrial combinations commanding mono- 
polistic power rapidly developed. Industrial 
combination has not always confined itself within 
national boundaries but has often assumed an inter- 
national character. 
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6. TRADE UNIONISM & CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Combination by capitalists has been matched 
by combination by labourers. The most important 
agency of labour unity has been the trade union 
movement. In every country trade-unionism, in its 
earlier stages, received vigorous opposition from the 
employers and from the government. But in no coun- 
try has legal ban succeeded over any long period in 
suppressing the growth of the labour movement. In its 


early stages the trade union movement was generally ` 


of a non-political character. Its aim was not so much 
to change the existing political and economic frame- 
work of society, as to wring out from the employers 
greater and greater concessions for the employees 
through concerted action without tadically altering 
the general social set-up. With the growth of trade- 
unionism, the labour movement gradually came to 
acquire political affiliations. On the organisation 
of trade-unions two contrary influences have worked 
together for a long time. On the one hand, there 
has been a persistent tendency towards consolidating 
the trade-union movement, first, on a national basis 
and, then, internationally. On the other hand, 
the linking up of trade-unionism with politics has 
tesulted in the division of the labour -movement 
into rival camps with distinct political ideologies. 
Asa result, World-trade-union movement has simul- 
taneously grown more and more consolidated and 
more and more sharply differentiated. 


Parallel with the growth of trade unionism 
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there has developed within the framework’ of 
capitalist economy another movement of great signifi- 
cance. This is the co-operative movement. Both 
trad2-unionism and co-operation started as reactions 
to capitalist exploitation. While trade-unionism 
took for granted the existence of conflicting classes 
and strove, on behalf of the exploited workers, to 
obtain concessions from the capitalists, the co- 
Operative movement introduced a novel experiment 


„to carry on business on a basis which from the begin- 


ning excludes the distinction between the exploiter 
and the exploited. Consumers’ | co-operation, in 
particular, has been marked by great success, 
It has, for example, recorded gteat practical success in 
England, while it has found brilliant intellectual 
leadership in France in the school of Nimes of which 
Professor Gide is the most renowned member. It has 
been claimed that a society based on consumers’ co- 
operatives will eliminate the evils of capitalism 
without embracing the loss of freedom involved 
in total planning. 


7. SOCIALISM 


Both trade-unionism and the co-operative 
movement have come to be attached with Socialist 
ideologies. Of socialism there are, however, different 
brands. Earlier socialists have been lumped together 
as utopians. Their ‘utopianism’ is proved by the fact 
that while they were shocked by certain evils of 
capitalism and, “in reaction against what they saw 
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simi then, cffered visions of a better society, 
they did not seriously indicate the way in which 
their visionary society could be actually established 
on earth. As against such utopian socialists, Marx 
offered his “scientific socialism,” according to which 
socialism was no mere dream, but a historical necessi- 
ty : it was, under the pressure of historical circum- 
stances, actually growing out of capitalism as the 


next stage of the evolution of society, 


and sharpening 
class-conflict 


was the creative force which carried 
Society forward towards its socialist destination. 
Revolution and “dictatorship of 


the proletariat” 
were conceived — as 


essential milestones in the 
journey towards socialism (and ultimately towards 
sommunis ). Marxism has enriched socialist 
thought both by its positive contributions and by 
the criticism that it has evoked. Among its dissident 
descendants mention may first be made of ‘revisio- 
nists’ and evolutionary socialists, who largely accept 
Marx’s interpretation of history and his monumental 


indictment of*capitalism, but are not convinced either 


of the inevitability of the revolution or the desirabi- 
lity of the “dictatorship of the proletariat”. The 
Main inspiration behind the movement away from 
Marxist practice even by those w 
the Marxian approach to history 

the reluctance of such dissentient 


selves to the tuthless sacrific 
involved in the consiste 
Strategy of 


ho generally share 
is to be found in 
s to reconcile them- 
e of liberal values 


nt practice of the Marxian 
class-struggle. 


Seer > 
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8. CRISIS IN CAPITALISM 


While the socialist movement has been making 
headway, the general economic environment has 
changed in a manner detrimental to capitalism. 
With the end of the 19th century the hey-day of 
capitalist prosperity has come to a close. Capitalism 
has become to-day, much more than it was in the 
19th century, an inadequate vehicle of material pro- 
gress. As is well known, one of the causes of the 
growing crisis in capitalism is to be found in the fact 
that capitalism no longer enjoys to-day- those condi- 
tions of “normal? competition in which private 
enterprise thrives most, but has come to accommodate 
within its fold growing monopolitistic tendencies, 
with resulting artificial restrictions om output. 
There are also other contributory causes of the decay 
of capitalism. In the 19th century private invest- 
ment was kept ata high level by a number of except- 
ionally favourable factors including rapid growth of 
population, the opening of new markets, and rapid 
technical inventions. Most of these favourable factors 
are no longer present, or present, if at all, in an 
attenuated form. Asa result private enterprise is 
to-day showing itself sadly unequal to the task of 
maintainining full employment and a high rate of 
economic progress. The resulting stagnation in 
capitalism is itself strengthening the monopolistic 
tendency which, in its turn, is creating new difficulties. 
The crisis has also been reflected in the field of 
international trade where there reigned in the thirties 


of our century unprecedented chaos. 
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Thus capitalism which, once upon a time, 
proved itself a mighty vehicle for the industrial 
revolution, threatens to-day to become a fetter on 
€comomtic progress. It is interesting to note how 
capitalism strives to meet its present crisis. The 
chief elements in this crisis are intense class-conflict, 
wide-spread unemployment, „Powerful international 
discord and a resulting atmosphere of insecurity. and 
helplessness casting its influence in the domain of 
human ideas and attitudes. In the thirties capitalist 
societies exhibited a tendency to seek a solution of 
their problems in the Fascist cult, the heart of which 
is to be found in chauvinistic Nationalism. To 
class-conflict was opposed the glorification of National 
unity ; to chaos in international trade, the response 
Was autarky ; to decline in Private enterprise and 
the resulting unemployment, the remedy applied 
was heavy investment in armaments ; and cementing 
the different patts of this Programme was intense 
“militarism. A more sensible 
the capitalist crisis is to be found 


Meet class-conflict with a comprehensive scheme of 


way of Overcoming 
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matter of speculation. Butis is important to note 
that even these measures cannot be introduced with- 
out changing substantially the form and character of 
the capitalist economy. 


9. ALTERNATIVE TO CAPITALISM-TASK OF OUR AGE. 


What is beyond doubt is that capitalism in the 
form in which it has come down to us is no longer 
workable. Inadequacy of the present system is the 
supreme challenge of our age to which our generation 
must find a proper response. The response lies in 
building up-a new social order in which our higher 
and continuously improving technology may be effec- 
tively employed for raising the level of our material 
` prosperity without unduly restricting freedom, the 
finer elements of culture and the creative pursuits of 
the human spirit. The essential requisites of this 
new social order may broadly be indicated here on 
the basis of our previous discussion. In the first 
place, the new order requires to be much more inter- 
national than any that we had in the past. This is 
necessary both because different parts of the globe 
have become, largely and inescapably, economically 
complementary, and because the existing unequal eco- 
nomic attainments of different countries call for a 
co-ordinated and balanced development of the world 
economy as a whole. Again, the new order must be 
able to remove the concentration of wealth and the 
general economic stagnation that have resulted from 
capitalism. Finally, it must be able to meet the 
threat to freedom and culture arising from totalitarian 
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planning, and also, from the growing power and 
influence of what has been described as the “mana- 
geil class’. A new social order, such as has been 
envisaged here, involves not only new economic ins- 
titutions, but also new political arrangements, 
cultural dispositions and attitudes towards life. In 
planning such comprehensive reconstruction of 
society almost all elements of our social life may, 
subject to limitations already indicated, be treated as 
variables. For architects of a new society the greatest 
need to-day is to retain a firm loyalty to the highest 
values of life, to recognise the limitations involved in 
our present circumstances, to assess properly the 
degrees of plasticity of the different types of resources 
available at the present stage of history for the purpose 
of social reconstruction, and at the same time to 
tefuse to curtail unduly our vision of possibilities 
in false compliance with mistaken creeds. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION  * 


Dr. Atindranath Bose 


It is almost a law of history that no revolution 
carries out entirely the promise with which it starts. 
The revolutions of Holland, England, America and 
France raised high hopes in the breasts of millions 
and rallied them in the struggle against tyranny. But 
they were brought to a halt in the middle of their 
match as soon as the feudal, clerical, colonial auto- 
cracy was laid low and power was wrested from their 
hands by the wealthy bourgeoisie. The mass of 
people who carried the struggle to victory stood frus- 
trated and remained dormant till fresh aspirations 
were kindled and new paths of action forged. 


1. FROM NATIONAL DEMOCRACY TO SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


At the very moment when a revolution spends 
Out its momentum, when men in power stem its sur- 
ging tide, portents are visible that a new revolution 
far stronger in its sweep and larger in its promise is 
under ‘preparation. Its message is voiced by militant 
idealists who often have to pay with their lives for 
their temerity. Rainboro and the Levellers pleaded 
for the “poorest He” when the Commonwealth 
deprived the commoner and the Equals led by Babeuf 
cried against the aristocracy of wealth during the 
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Thermidotian reaction. Their voice, though smoth- 
ered for the time, showed that the tevolutions of 
England and France waited for a new 


resurgence for 
theif fulfilment. 

Since then the national democratic revolution 
began slowly to turn into a socialist movement. The 
centre of gravity gradually shifted from the demand 
for national independence and political equality to 
that for social and economic tights, 


The bourgeoisie 
and the masses stood more and 


more bifurcated. 
The agitation for parliamentary reform in England led 


by the new wealth and the Whigs was stopped with 
its first victory and the Chartists carried the fight for 
more radical reforms, In France of the Restoration 
Blanqui, St. Simon and Fourier introduced the 
socialist movement. During the regime of the 
Orleans Monarchy Louis Blanc and the Socialists 


had to part company with the bourgeoisie. The 
Socialists made a d 


the overthrow of t 


and established the short-lived Paris Commune (1871). 
It was the task of the 19th Century to trans- 


rom political to social 
democracy. 


But this transformation c 
until a new tevolutio 
ship left vacant by 

The industrial 
fevolut‘on while r 


throwing up the ‘aristocracy of 
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wealth’ to the helm of power ‘also created its anti- 
thesis —the proletariat, the factory-workers, the 
propertyless wage-labour organised in militant trade- 
unions, despoiled, exploited but full of hope “and 
conscious of the power of collective action. In 1848 
when reaction was tottering down from the thrones 
of German states, when the bourgeois monarchy was 
over-thrown in France, when the flames of revolt 
spread throughout the mighty Habsburg Empire, 
Marx acclaimed this new proletarian force as the 
vanguard of revolution (Communist Manifesto). The 
class character of the struggle was further clarified in 
his Capital where he observed that the industrial 
system had led to capitalist concentration on the one 
side and working class consolidation on the other. 
“The concentration of the means of production and 
the socialisation of labour reach a point where they 
prove incompatible with their capitalist husk. This 
bursts asunder. The knell of capitalist private property 
sounds, The expropriators are expropriated” 


( Capital, Vol. 1. ). 


Marx thus visualises a proletarian revolution 
which will destroy the capitalist system and enable 
the working class to take over production and poli- 
tical power. He predicted that the first assault will 
inevitably come in a country like Germany where 
industrialisation and capitalism were fully mature. 
Engels underlined this thesis in his introduction to’ 
' the 4th edition of Capital and noted the tendency 
among British and American trusts to merge into 
“one huge joint stock company with a practical 
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monopoly of business.” Lenin in his famous pamph- 
let “Imperialism, the last stage of Capitalism’ presents 
the monopoly stage, when capitalism, after flooding 
the home and colonial markets, stands face to face 
with internal rivalry and proletarian revolt. And 
like Marx he made a confident forecast that sociali- 
sation of production had reached a stage when 
capitalist ownership of the means of production must 
come to an end and.that the fall ofimperialism which is 


another name for “decadent”, “moribund” capitalism 
was imminent. 


History belied the forecasts of Marx and Lenin. 

The wheels of social revolution started rolling not 
in a highly industrialised and capitalised country but 
in Russia where racial imperialism, Csarist autocracy, 
feudal tyranny and clerical obscurantism prevailed 
side by side with the new-fangled capitalist exploita- 
tion, And capitalism, instead of „being destroyed 
® by the first world war was further fortified. Where 
was the fallacy in the analysis of Marx and Lenin 
whose theories dominated the revolutionary thought 
over a century ? And how is it that Lenin hurled 


ne polemics against imperio-capitalism only a year 
efore he piloted the Russian revolution ? 


3. THE RU 
i SSIAN BENE : A COMPOSITE REVOLUTIONARY FORCE 


i A Spite of their correct assessment of the con- 
tradictions in the capitalist system 
character of revolutionary strug 
under-rated the i 


of the class ` 
gles Marx and Lenin 
longevity of capitalism. _ They 
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minimised the revolutionary potentiality of other 
elements besides the proletarian. They did not see 
that these other elements had great militancy in 
semi-industrial countries of eastern Europe. Marx's 
vision was too much confined te Central Europe 
where the industrial revolution was the dominant 
phenomenon ; and Lenin wrote his anti-imperialist 
thesis from-his exile in Switzerland for the edification 
of continental Marxists. . 


During the 18th and early 19th centuries the 
bourgeoisie had a progressive role against the feudal 
monarchy. With the growth of capital and industry. 
this role was being played out. But capitalism and 
the bourgeoisie had not yet started to wither and 
petrify. They had still great vitality and produced 
statesmen of the order of Bismarck and Lloyd 
George who, by their state socialist legislations, 
arrested the march of the proletariat. Thus in 
Germany and England, the two foremost capitalist 
countries, the sting was taken out of proletarian dis-* 
content. While in Russia allround distress and 
universal tyranny, supported by the utter bankruptcy 
of the old aristocratic and the new bourgeois states- 
manship, set the stage for social revolution. 


The slow but steady petrifaction of the Cazarist 
regime going on outside the horizon of Europe, the 
classic battle-field of capitalist and socialist democracy, 
prepared a surer ground for a drastic socialist over- 
haul. For a revolutionary situation demands not only 
mature revolutionary forces but also an utterly rotten 


` 
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ruling class incapable of any adjustment with their 
opponents. Russia of the Romanofs, as France of 
the Bourbons, provided an appropriate field with 
weak monarchy, bankrupt statesmanship and 
demoralised civil power. 


a 


4. THE REVOLUTION CF MARCH 


The „revolt of 1905 coming in the wake of 
Nihilist activities was a rehearsal of the ensueing trial 
of strength, The Czars stood rigidly. against all 
progressive movements,—movements for racial auto- 
homy, social reform, parliamentary government, 


labour legislation, Such reaction, asserting itself 


with violence and terror only proclaims its inherent 
decadence. All that is needed for a collapse are fallen 
prestige, exhausted funds and a weak he 
crown. The situation of March 191 
these symptoms to a. head. 

reverses, acute scarcity of food 
darkened the glamour of the © 
of war, ashamed of defeat, 
their payments fallen in arre 
cry for bread tose from th 


ad under the 
7 brought all 
A series of military 
and a depleted treasury 
zat. The soldiers, tired 
ill-equipped, ill-fed and 
ars, pined for peace. The 
e factories and 


the long 
queues before the Tation shop. The peasant longed 
for the land he cultivated and discharge from the 
feudal lordship. Strikes started in Petrograd and 
soon waxed 


into riots and insu 
against war and against monarchy. The army stood 
by, for a time and then helped actively, The Czar 


Nicholas II, a weakling, relinquished 
Prince Lyov, a landed aris 


trection directed 


J 
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nal government and was soon replaced by Kerensky, 
a radical bourgeois. The only achievement of his 
government was the grant of racial autonomy,—an 
essentially bourgeois reform. It did not solve the 
problem, of. bread. It did not bring peace to the 
nation. It did not give land to the peasants. It was 
miserably unequal to the task ahead. 


Bread, peace and land, none of these. are socia- 
list demands. Any bourgeois government with 
imagination and vigour would have tackled the 
problem. Russia lacked it. And there was the oppor- 
tunity for Lenin and the Bolsheviks. 


This opportunity had appeared even in March. 
The Soviets of workers and peasants were in control 
of the districts. With a little audacity the Bolsheviks 
could have seized power at Petrograd instead of leaving 
it in the hands of the bourgeoisie. , An orthodox 
regard for the Marxian pattern in the dynamics of 
revolution was the ceason for their timidity. This 
will be shortly explained. 


From Switzerland Lenin perceived that the time 
was come for the final showdown. He fulminated 
against the weakness of his comrades. The social 
revolution—now or never—was the only thought 
agitating his mind. Ina sealed coach arranged for 
him by and under the safe conduct of Ludendorf, he 
crossed Germany and reached .Russia. A fifth 
columnist smuggled in by enemy help to stab the 
fatherland at the back! But this slander did not 
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touch Lenin. For the Russian people marked out 
their Government as a worse enemy than Germany. 


5. ‘LEAP IN THE DARK’ 


Immediately on his arrival, Lenin placed his 
April thesis on the triple slogans—Land to the 
Peasants, Factory to Workers and All Power to the 
Soviets. The pre-condition to these was peace and 
bread ; the cry rang through the whole country. 
Lenin’s demands distilled the very essence of popular 
cravings. And they harnessed together all the 
revolutionary elements,—the proletariat, the peasantry 
and the army. The call for action was opportune. 


The orthodox Marxists stood aghast. 
was still in the feudal stage. Capitalism was in its 


infancy. The law of dialectics demands that capitalist 
system must grow fully, that there m 
democracy and only after 


possibilities will come the time for Social revolution 
and proletarian dictatorship. To cross the 
intervening stages of capitalism a 
jump will be a desparate leap—“g leap in the dark” 
as they warned Lenin. Lenin brushed them aside 

He was more a realist than a Marxist and Hen 
theoretician than a practical tevolutionary, He took 
the fateful leap in the dark. And th m 

Russian revolution. IONS ihe 


Russia 


ust be a bourgeois 
it has exhausted its 


two 
ny democracy at a 
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actors, Trotzky wrote of Lenin : “The role of persona- 
lity arises before us here on a truly gigantic scale. It 
is necessary only to understand that role correctly, ta- 
king personality as a link in the historic chain.” Wi- 
thout Lenin, the Bolshevik party “ might have let slip 
the opportunity for many years’’.. For us itis alesson 
to learn. A party, however brilliant its past and how- 
ever correct in theory may fail without aleader. The 
objective situation may usher in a revolution but it 
needs a party and a leader to pilot it to success. In 
Marx’s own country, more advanced in industry and ca- 
pital, with a longer apprenticeship in revolutionary pre- 
paration, with the Bolshevik success to inspireand help 
them, the Spartacus failed to carry the revolution throu- 
gh. The reason, more than any other, is that the Spar- 
tacus was not the Bolshevik and Liebnecht was not 
Lenin. Russia had a unique combination of the situa- 
tion, the party and the man. 


Almost at the same time as Lenin, Trotzky 
returned from exile and threw in his lot with Lenin. 
As President of the Petrograd Soviet, he organised 
the rising of November 7. Red Guards, supported 
by the Petrograd garrison moved out in. squads and 
took possession of the railway stations, the state bank, 
the telephone exchange, the post office and the 
Government houses. Almost simultaneously, the 
peasants stormed the countryside and forcibly attached 
the land of the aristocracy. There was no opposition 
and very little bloodshed. It was a peaceful and 
almost bloodless revolution. But it was only the first 


$ 
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turn of the wheel. The cost ofa revolution is mea- 
sured only after it runs its full course. 


6. WAR COMMUNISM. NEP. BACK TG SOCIALISM 


The Bolshevik seizure of power was followed 
by a reign of terror, Red and White. Russia was 
immersed into the worst of civil wars. Trotzky orga- 
'nised the Red Army which proved a match for the 
Whites and the foreign interventionists. Lenin expe- 
timented with his War Communism for three years. 
The state took over the whole apparatus of produc- 
tion and exchange. Factories were nationalised ; free 
enterprise, retail trade, banks and money wages disap- 


peated. Workers had free domicile free transport 
and commodity cards. 


Land was given to the pea- 
sants 


but the crops were tequisitioned. This led to 
an alarming fall in production and peasant outbreaks, 
Lenin beat a partial retreat to capitalism and declared 
the New Economic Policy. Retail trade, small 
private enterprise, banking and cutrency were 
restored. The state retained foreign trade, mines 
forests, railways and heavy industries, The meats 
were allowed to sell their crops in open market. These 
concessions to Nepmen (small artisans and traders) 
and Kulaks (rich peasants) were withdrawn during 
the next ten years by Stalin. In 1929, when the 
small private estates proved unfit for Ra scale far- 
ming and caused acute scarcity, the decision was taken 
to integrate them into collective farms and ae to 
bring them into line with, socialist €conomy. In the 


teeth of strong opposition the kolkhoz or collective 
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farm made progress. The nationalised industries were 
welded together into trusts under the authority of the 
Supreme Economic Council. They set up common 
marketing organisations called syndicates and were 
assigned specific quota of the state program of produc- 
tion. The state either levied a share of the income 
or extended subsidies according to the financial posi- 
tion of the trust. Prices were controlled, sometimes 
kept below the cost of production. Profit was’ no” 
longer the motive of production. What was kept in 
view was cost, output and quality. 


7. WORLD REVOLUTION ? 


In 1918, when Lenin tried his War’ Commu- 
nism and when the masses all over Europe were 
simmering with discontent, Lenin made another 
«scientific prediction” which history falsified. “We 
stand in the vestibule of the world-wide proletarian 
revolution”. In preparation for this, the Third Inter- 
national was created in 1919. Lenin’s optimism was 
shared by his lieutenants and Zinoviev who was 
afraid to establish communism in Russia in March, 
1917, declared in 1919 that “in “a year the whole of 
Europe will be Communist”. Trotzky clung to this 
dogma with fanatical idealism and after Lenin’s death 
(1924) propounded the theory of “permanent revolu- 
tion’’ as the only alternative to capitalist restoration. 
Stalin insisted on “socialism in one country”? and 
argued that a strong and stable socialist country was 
the surest guarantee of the future of socialism: 


T,rotzky and those of his line were ruthlessly 
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eliminated from the path of Lenin’s successor proving 
the truth of Carlyle’s maxim that “Revolution devo- 
urs her own children”. Through pogroms and 
planned economy, Stalin forged along the path of 
“Socialism in one country”. The Soviet state plans 
register great achievements and heavy costs. But the 
balance sheet is unique and incomparable to any 
provided so far by a capitalist plan. 


8. VERDICT OF HISTORY 


How far has the Russian revolution fulfilled its 
Promise and how far has socialism become a reality ? 
Undoubtedly, it was the most complete revolution in 
so far as Czardom, feudalism and capitalism were 
liquidated at a single stroke. There has been no 


Testoration of monarchy as in England and France, 
The standard of living of the masses, 


and culture have been improved to a 


extent with unexpected rapidity. 
of a decent minimum, 


their education 
n unprecedented 
Everyone is assured 


big gulf betwee 
sants and workers.. Lands 
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productive power. Plots favoured with state irriga- 
tion and plots comparatively neglected provide a 
striking contrast. This contrast is no less pronounced 
among the collective farms. In public appointments 
the emoluments of experts i. e. technicians, generals 
and statesmen tower high above those of ordinary 
employees, as much as in any capitalist country, 
These experts buy state bonds and enjoy a share of, 
the income from state enterprises. A new privileged 
class is thus cropping up which is the most dangerous 
threat to socialism. The watch-word of Socialism 
was “from each according to his capacity, to each 
according to his need”... In the U.S. S. R, it is now 
“pay ‘according to work”. Capacity and need are 
empty verbiage. 


Nevertheless, the Russian revolution has been 
the most important milestone in man’s progress 
towatds social liberty, Its limitations only show that 
it has not been the last of revolutions and that the 
socialist millennium is still remote. 


9. RUSSIA AND INDIA 


For us who have lived through the first stage,the 
bourgeois-democratic stage of the Indian revolution, 
but have yet to see the socialist stage, the Russian 
revolution serves as an interesting study in compari- 
son. Like Russia, India too was trodden under the 
tyranny of imperialism, feudalism and capitalism. In 
India too, under the ruthless repression and police 
vigilance of the ruling power, opposition had to go 
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underground and assume a terrorist-conspiratorial 
character. Here also the revolutionary forces were 
drawn from different economic classes under the 
leadership of the bourgeoisie ; and in the final phase, 
the Army, a substantial part of it, cast its lot with 
the people, — a decisive factor which swings the scale 
in a revolution at the crucial moment. Yet Russia 
crossed two hurdles at ajump while India stumbled 
vat the second. The explanation is two-fold. Firstly, 
the British ruling class was not as bankrupt and 
Totten as the Russian, and the bourgeoisie were more 
firmly entrenched in Indian politics than in Russia. 
Secondly, on the side of the masses, there was no 
party analogous to the Bolshevik. The Indian Natio- 
nal Congress was too much dominated by bourgeois 
ideology. Leftist parties had yet to find a country- 
wide mass basis and Subhas Chandra Bose who was 
hearer to Lenin than any other Indian leader, had to 
fight the battle from abroad. In March 1946 when 
Bb vcore i T revolution were visible in India 

Party and a leader. 


none to take another ‘leap in the dark’ and carry the 
tevolution to victory. 


There was 


. 


IMPERIALISM AND COLONIAL 
REVOLUTIONS . 


Prof. Tripurari Chakravarti 


Empires and Imperialism have existed thro- 
ughout human history, but their growth and 
character have changed from epoch to epoch. 
Ancient Empires involved the conquest of ohter 
peoples’ land for the sake of direct tribute, as in the 
case of tht great Roman Empire. In early modern 
times, after the geographical discoveries of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, we witness the 
seizute of nearly empty lands for settlement, and 
populous backward tracts for plunder; and in both 
types of overseas possessions, commercial prospects 
and speculations were a driving force. In our 
Own times, we find the new capitalist imperialism, 
the irresistible urge of capitalist economics driven by 
inner contradictions to expand and share out the 
world. Colonial resistance and _ revolutions in res- 
ponse to imperialist expansion have similarly under- 
gone changes from the instinctive self-preservation of 
subject-peoples to a more or less conscious fight 
against capitalist-imperialist -exploitation which logi- 
cally and inevitably leads on to a new world order. 


- The modern period since 1815 from this angle 
falls into two nearly equal periods with a tough divi- 
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ding line round about the year 1880. The earlier 
half is a trsnsition period, the later is the flowering 


of capitalist-imperialism, encountering greater and 
greater colonial resistance. 


1. RISE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The fall of the Napoleonicempite left only to 
great empires the overseas dominions of Britain and 
the land empire of Russia. Britain had recovered 
from the shock of the loss of the Thirteen Colonies 
in the War of American Independence. It held 
Canada and much of the West Indies ; the empty 
lands of Australasia were in its grasp; it dominated 
India ; it occupied various scattered strategic posi- 

tions all over the world, and began to penetrate into 
South Africa. From 1815 to 1880 the British impe- 
tialist power steadily consolidated itself. The whole 
of India passed under British sway, the rule of the 
Company was, replaced by the direct administration 
of the Crown, and a centralised structure was built 
up despite popular resistance movements like the 
Mutiny. British rule spread 
South Africa over the Native 


Effective occupation through s 
Australia 


Canada. 


into the interior of 
and the Boer alike. 


ettlement opened up 
-New Zealand and the western tegions of 


British imperialism forced its way into the 
Chinese world after the two Opium Wars, into 
Burma as the result of the three Burmese Wats, into 
Egypt after the Opening of the Suez Canal and the 
financial Penetration of the seventies, 
case there was local Tesista; 
rior military power. 


In every 
ncè beaten down by supe- 
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2. THE RUSSIAN & OTHER EMPIRES 


Less noticeable but equally solid was the steady 
Russian expansion in North and Central Asia and the 
Caucasian region, which also beat down: the local 
resistence by military strength. The Czarist empire 
thus reached the confines of China, British India, and 
the Middle East. X 


In the period before 1880, other noticeable 
features were the stagnation of the Portuguese Empire 
in Africa, and the Dutch Empire. in Indonesia; the 
re-emergence of France as a colonial power ; the great 
westward continental expansion of the United States 
the over Middle West and the Far West of the Ame- 
tican continent including forcing out the Spaniards 
from the lands north of Mexico ; and the internal 
consolidation of the other great powers like Germany, 
Italy, Austria and Japan. 


3. SCRAMBLE FOR LAND AND POWER 


Contemporary Imperialist expansion has been 
often aptly decribed as a mad scramble— a new race 
for colonial possessions. It starts roughly after 1880 
and takes its classic form with the turn of the 
century. Its three great expressions were the 
partition of Africa, the penetration into China and 
the occupation of the Pacific islands; Its golden age 
was, however, cut short by the internal explosion of 
the capitalist world,— the First World War and the 
Russian Revolution. r- 


In Aftica, Egypt was definitely brought under 
British rule and Sudan was added. France, which 
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was already there, finally established its sway from 
Tunis to Morocco and from the North Coast to the 
Equatorial region. Portugal redefined its territory. 
Three new imperial powers appeared on the scene,— 
Germany-on both the coasts of Southern Africa, 
Italy onthe Mediterranean and the Red Sea, Belgium 
in Congo. The United States controlled a bridge- 
head in Liberia. In South Africa Britain rounded 
off its dominions by beating the Boers and the Zulus. - 
The predatory powers could come into partition agree- 
ments delimiting their respective territories and 
spheres of interest because of the vastness of the 
Dark Continent. 


In China, the imperialist expansion took the 
form of direct seizure of land as well as indirect 
spheres of interest. While Russia advanced from 
the land side on the north and Britain from the. sea 
on the south and east, new imperial powers appeared 
here also, France gradually consolidated her Indo- 
Chinese Empire ; Germany established her foothold ” 
in the province of Shantung and Japan occupied 


South Manchuria and Korea, As in Africa, so in 


China also, resistance was beaten down in short local 
wats. 


In the Pacific, 


from France, Germany, Japan and even the United 


States which annexed the Philippines and the Haw- 
aian Islands, Every pacific island came: graduall 

under one or other of the Great Powers in the eee 
years of the nineteenth and the early years of ae 


the British faced new competition 


5 
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twentieth centuries. England concluded as many as 
three Anglo-Japanese Alliances in order to combat 
Russian and German expansion in the Far East. 


4. LOGIC OF INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM 


The phenomenal imperialist expansion in the 
generation after 1880 cannot be explained by the 
mete desire for tribute or commercial outlet, The 
driving force must have been the inner logic of 
industrial capitalism growing up in Europe -after the 
mid-nineteenth century stabilisation, in América 
after the Civil War, and in Japan after the Meiji 
Restoration. . This inner urge is the key of modern 
Capitalist-Imperialism. 


Capitalism triumphed in the home countries 
after the Industrial Revolutlon. It could not confine 
itself to the home-market as the consumer’s capacity 
at home was being ever pressed down under capitalist 
conditions. The surplus goods needed a foreign 
market. At the same time industry required cheap 
raw materials of which the new colonies were handy 
reservoirs, s 


5. BEGINNING OF COLONIAL RESISTANCE 


The old British colonies in North America, the 
West Indies, Australia and South Africa were 
asserting their: independence and. demanding colonial 
self-government. They even imposed `prohibitory 
import duties on British-manufactured goods in order 
to give protection to their own industries. They 
protested that self-government in the colonies would 
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be utterly annihilated. if the interests of British 
manufacturers and capitalists were to be preferred to 
those of the people in the colonies. Ireland also, 
under the inspiration of the Fenian Land League and 
Sinn Fein Movements, was fast ceasing to be a colony 
of the old type and.claiming the tights and privileges 
of nationhood. Thus British capitalism as well as 


capitalism in the other developed European countries 
needed colonies as markets and sources of raw 
materials. But as free competition began to turn 
into monopoly capitalism after 1880, the scramble 
became more acute and madder, and the capitalist 
State power, in country after country, became the 
tool of the monopolists in their search of lands and 
goods which could be effectively controlled, 


6. DIVISION OF THE WORLD 


Organised groups respective 
governments, all-impor- 


d regions, 


Moreove i 
r, at home capitalist profits tended to 
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fall owing to the inner dynamics of capitalist produc- 
tion. There arose steadily the urge to export capital 
in order to earn higher profits by foreign investment. 
Such investment was safest in colonies where 
cheaper labour ensured greater profits. The more 
extensive colonial possessions became, the greater was 
the insurance against the law of falling profits, 


It is no wonder, therefore that in one generation 
the division of the world between the Great Powers 
was completed. Nothing like this had ever happened 
before. The modern phase of Imperialism. is thus 
the climax of all Imperialism. 


7. COLONIAL REVOLOUTION 


But unfortunately for capitalism, there could be 
no stability. Capitalist growth involves, on the one 
hand the growing sharpening of struggle between 
capital and labour at home. This raised the spectre of 
Revolution. Economic development of colonies 
involves, again, a new awakening of colonial peoples, 
a greater resistance from the colonial subjects more 
potent than the old wars of local resistance. And 
finally, development being uneven, the newer capita- 
list powers, expanding at a more rapid rate, chafe 
against the old established powers. The classic case 
is the German antagonism to Britain at the beginning 
of this century. The younger powers demand a 
redivision of the world,—they want a place in the 
sun. This last factor was the prime cause of World 
War I. The opportunity was seized by the revolu- 
tionary labour movement which burst the capitalist 
chain at its weakest link, and the Russian Revolution 
resulted, The entire world situation was transformed. 
The Russian Revolution has given a new impetus to 
colonial revolutionary movements all over the world. 
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8. COLONIAL REVOLT AND THE BOURGEOISIE 


In the contemporary world, the colonial 
tesistance and colonial revolutionary * movements 
have their own evolution, The old, spontaneous, 
blind and sometimes erratic resistance to foreign. ` 
conquests and domination, like the Indian Mutiny 
or the Chinese Boxer Rebellion, fade away and make 
room for prolonged sustained opposition,—the 
colonial national movements: In these movements the 
colonial bourgeois class, stimulated by imperialist rule 
and capitalist advent, played a leading role upto a point. 
But the colonial bourgeoisie is stunted and cramped 
and its resistance is at best half-hearted. It soon grows 
to be afraid of its own working class and peasantry, 
and is inclined more and more to compromise with 
the imperialist powers. The recent history of China, 
Indonesia and India bears ample evidence as to the 
limited character of the revolutionary role of the 
colonial bourgeoisie. „Increasingly, the lower orders 
of society in colonial countries are tealising the need 
for thorough-going revolutions and they are becoming 
the vanguard of national liberation movements, 
Unfinished revolutions in China, Indonesia and India 
ans got to be completed by the true emancipation 
Bebe orders which are struggling for a better 
TS uller life. In this war of liberation 

ing role will þe played by leaders who will 

e able to understand the intricacies ; d iti 
adie. Bests intricacies and complexities. 
who will also remain loyal and 


Steadfast 
o th : A R 
revolution, e€ ideals of a social proletarian 


MODERN POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES 
Prof. Nirmal Bhattacharyya 


Understood ‘in the broadest sense of the term 
civilised man is a bundle of ideas. Whether we re- 
cognise it or not mankind have been in all ages, ruled 
in the last analysis, by their ideas. 


A close examination of the ideals that ‘have 
played an important part in history will reveal that 
they are relative to the social, economic and political 
conditions of the times. Political ideals may indeed 
be regarded as the mirror of the social and political 
milieu. Man does not exist in vacuum, His environ- 
ment is continuously impinging on him and shaping 
his physical, material, moral, mental and intellectual 
life. The political ideals which have been developed 
in different ages have borne the unmistakable impress 
of the condition of the times. Plato’s moral and 
political philosophy cannot be understood except 
against the rich background of fifth century Greece, 
its political corruptions and class conflicts. Rousseau’s 
idealism is conditioned and illuminated by the social 
and political history of the ancien regime. 


Ideals are the product of social and political 
condition. But once the ideals crystalise they are 
capable of effecting qualitative changes in the objee- 
tive situations. The daring, sceptical revolutionary 
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philosophy of 18th century France, a product of the 
contemporary social and political environment; having 
once taken possession! of the minds of the French 
people became largely responsible for the French 
Revolution. Marxian theory of class struggle, based 
on the study of sociology, has brought about revolu- 
tionary social and political transformation in a number 
of the countries of the world. 


History of mankind is largely the history of 
their ideals. Progress of civilisation depends on the 
ability of man to forge ideals by the implementation 
of which he may be able to change his environment. 
Man’s glory lies in his success in bringing an active 
mind to bear upon the problems with which he is 
faced. Philosophy and ideals thus emerge and enable 
man to grapple better with the troubles and tribula- 
tion of life. And since interpretations of social ana 
Political factors are bound to vary it is perfectly natu- 


tal that philosophers should differ among themselves 
as to the remedies, 


Political or social 


re ideals may be conservative, 
critical or tevolutio 


: nary in character. Conservative 
ideals, like the theory of Divine Right of Kings, in 
Ted Europe, support the constituted autho- 
ities Opposed to any change of the existing 

. nd political order, Critical political ideals like 


icise the contemporary political 


is ae R and suggest. moderate reforms 
‘tutional channels, Revolutionary poli- 
Xism advocate a root and branch 
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_ change in the existing order by the method of revolu- 
tion. Political ideals that are either critical or 
revolutionary have two aspects,—one destructive and 
another constructive. On the destructive side -it 
breaks down the old conceptions and institutions 
rooted in the superstition of the past ; in its con- 
structive aspect critical and revolutionary doctrines 
seek to lay the foundation of a new social and politi- 
cal structure for the future. 


{. LIBERALISM 


By the principle of lioeralismis meant an all- 
embracing conviction that man is to be treated, as Kant 
pointed out, always as an end and never as a means 
toanend. The doctrine is based on an unshakable 
faith in the supreme worth of the individual. It 
consists in a deep mental attitude which results in 
freedom for the individual in all aspects of his 
life—political and economic, social and religious, 
moral and intellectual, It asserts the ability and the 
right of the individual to develop himself to his full 
stature. Liberalism claims to protect the individual 
against all attempts to curb his personality. Man. is 
the measure: of all things declared Protagoras, the 
sophist of the 5th Century B. C. Believing in this 
conception of humanity and in the freedom of the 
human spirit, believing in the unfettered tight of 
man to self-expression, liberalism proceeds to Oppose 
all interferences with the individual on the part of 
the state or society. 


The history of liberalism takes ‘us back to the 
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spacious days of Athenian democracy. Pericles, in 


his famous funeral oration, gave expression to the 
freedoms that Athens guaranteed to her citizens and 
claimed that the variety, vigour and richness of 
Athenian life were the gift of the political and indivi- 
dual liberty that Athens created for the people 
without’ any regard for social differences which 
undoubtedly existed in Periclean Athens. Athens 
stood for political equality super-imposed on social 
inequality. Inspite of this-inherent defect, Athenian 
liberalism attained a considerable measure of success. 
Pericles’ interpretation of Athenian liberty is imbued 
with the quintessence of the liberal spirit never 
surpassed and hardly equalled in the history of 
liberal.idealism. The Greek world produced another 
school of thinkers, viz, the Stoics who substantially 
contributed to the growth of liberal thought. . The 
Stoics built up on the foundation of natural law the 
doctrine of human equality which constitutes one of 
the principal ingredients of the liberal ideal, The 
early Christian conception of human equality based 
on the idea of the common fatherhood of God and 
the principles of freedom inherent in the early 
Teutonic institutions might also be regarded as 


elements in the making of the modern liberal 
tradition, 


~ In its origin, modern liberalism.is a gift of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, The Renaissance 
Witnessed the release of the human spirit from 
the bondage of mediaevalism. Geographical and 


scientific discoveries began to enlarge the visions of 
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man. Classical learning came to stimulate free 
enquiry and the spirit of intellectual adventure. The 
traders and manufacturers who in the previous ages 
had to confine their activities within a comparatively 
small area began to establish trade relationship with 
distant parts of the globe. The discovery of America 
and the route of India introduced a revolution in 
commerce. The new rich, the commercial and 
manufacturing classes, were to discover before 
long that the feudal classes, both spiritual and 
temporal, constituted a barrier to the uninterrupted 
pursuit of their trading and productive activities. 
About the same time Reformation monarchy seeking 
to establish itself as an absolute power came into 
conflict with the feudal aristocracy entrenched behind 
age-old. privileges. For a time, drawn by mutual 
interests, there was an alliance between the new 
tich and the Reformation monarchy. This alliance” 
resulted in the gradual disintegration of fedual power. 
The financier, the trader and the manufacturer began 
to oust very slowly but surely, the landlords from 
the positions of social influence. Liberalism was 
the weapon of the new social classes in their fight 
against the old. It is the philosophy of a new 
economic society seeking to assert itself. 


In mediaeval society restrictions were imposed 
on the banker, the trader and the manufacturer in 
the name of social and spiritual wellbeing, Individual 
initiative and activity were considerably curbed. The 
essence of the new philosophy, the philosophy of 
liberalism, which helped the new rich in the unimped- 
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ed promotion of their own interests was the doctrine 
of the emancipation of the individual. Liberalism 
appears as a challenge to the existing vested interests, 
the feudal privileges of the dominant aristocracy. It 
was of the nature of a philosophical apology for the 
interests of a rising social class. 


The new rich who constituted the middle class 
sided in the 16th century with absolute monarchy 
to crush mediaevalism. In the 17th century the new 
social class goes over to the opposition to fight 
the new menace of monarchial autocracy. The 
fight for freedom now resolves itself into a fight to 
impose limitations on monarchical authority. One 
of the most memorable documents in the history 
of liberalism is the Dutch Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of 1581. It was the boldest assertion up to 
the time of individual liberty and limited monarchy. 
In the 17th century the scene of the fight for limited 
monarchy is shifted to England. Sir John Elliot, John 
Milton, the Levellers of the Puritan Revolution, James 
Harrington and above all, Locke are noteworthy 
figures in the development of the liberal tradition, 
Locke presents a coherent theory of individual and 


Political liberty and by implication even advocates 
a theory of resistance to tyranny. 


modern liberalism, and intellectual background of 


century early Englis 
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and repelled on the other by the reign of absolutism 
and privilege in France, Voltaire, Montesquieu, the 
French Encyclopaedists like Diderot, Dalembert 
and Helvetius, Rousseau and Holbach raised the 
standard of revolt against the suppression of 
intellectual and political freedom and attracted the 
attention of the entire civilised world. The Physio- 
crats of France and Adam Smith, the father of 
economic science formulated this theory of commer- 
cial and industrial freedom in the shape of the 
famous doctrine of laissez faire, laissez passer. In 
Germany towards the end of the 18th century the 
idealist Kant and the extreme individualist Humboldt 
derived the principles of liberalism from Rousseau and 
assigned to the state a negative function. 


The revolutionary import of the liberal creed 
is noticeable in the two revolutions of the 18th 
century,—the American Revolution andthe French 
Revolution. The American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence (1776) and the Declarations of the Rights of 
man (1789 and 1792) constitute a summary of the 
liberal faith. By the end of the 18th century the ` 
stage was fully prepared for the triumph of liberal 
principles. The Industrial Revolution produced a 
marvellous transformation of European society. It 
brought into exitence a large class of people who 
had enriched themselves by banking, trade and 
industry, The bourgeoisie of the 18th century were 
socially the lineal descendants of the bankers, traders 
and manufacturers of the Reformation who had 
begun the movement for economic freedom in 
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particular and emancipation of the individual in 
general. The movement that began right back in 
the period of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
reached its peak during the revolutionary era in 
_ France. Armed with the philosophical weapon of 
liberalism the 18th and 19th century bourgeoisie 
attacked the citadel of power held by the absolute 
monatchs and feudal aristocracy and succeeded in 
capturing it. The triumph of the bourgeoisie consti- 
tuted a fulfilment of the possiblilities inherent in 
Reformation society. 


Eighteenth Century English liberalism reaches 
its climax in the writing of Jeremy Bentham who 
serves as the inspirer of 19th century English 
individualism as expressed through the writings of 
Mill, Herbert Spencer and Sidgwick. The theory 
of non-interference developed by this formidable 
trio proves hopelessly inadequate for the purpose 
of ameliorating the deplorable social conditions 
produced by the industrial revolution. So a new 
creed of English liberalism is forged by T. H. Green, 
the English disciple of Hegel. While the English 
individualists of the 19th century regarded non- 
interference as the shortest cut to progress Green 
assigned to the state the authority to interference 
Bowe ae the a of hindering the 
Spence a eai If Adam Smith, Mill and 
a N e regarded as the exponents of 

ism, Green may very well be looked 
upon as the philosophical advocate of ; f 
ate of neo-liberalism. 


» Professor L.T. Hobhouse has 


summarised" 


see 
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the principles of traditional liberalism as follows : 

(1) Civil liberty or the right to be dealt with in 

accordance with law; (2) Fiscal liberty or no taxation 

without representation ; (3) Personal liberty or liberty 

of thought and expression, freedom of religion etc. 

(4) Social liberty which includes abolition of 
hierarchic organisation of society; (5) Economic 
liberty or removal of restrictions on trade and 

industry and freedom of contract and association for 

the promotion of economic interest ; (6) Domestic 

liberty or protection for the rights of husband, wife 

and children; (7) Local, racial and national liberty 

or the right to self-determination ; (8) International 

liberty or removal of the threat of application of 

force in the settlement of international disputes. 


It is essential that old or classical liberalism 
should be distinguished from modern or neo- 
liberalism. Classical liberalism, it would appear, 
by and large, consisted in (a) providing safeguard 
against arbitrary power; (b) securing equality of all 
men before law; (c) removal of restrictions on 
` freedom of thought, belief, speech and action ; (d) 
abolition of class privileges; (e) establishment of 
truly popular government. „The classical liberals 
believed that in a free society men could safely be 
left to find their own levels and that individual 
energy and enterprise if left to themselves, would 
secure well-being for the whole community. In 
" other. words they believed in what was called laissez- 
faire and their motto was “a free field and no favour, 


+ and devil take the hindmost”. Men learnt biy þitter 
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experience that for the purposes of securing human 
liberty much more than metre removal of restriction 
was necessary. The state must come forward and 
create the positive conditions essential to human 
appiness. In the latter part of the 19th century 
‘Gladstone refused to identify liberalism with laissez 
faire. Asquith characterised laissez faire as ‘adminis- 
. trative nihilism’. Neo-liberals have therefore advoca- 
ted, strictly for the sake of enlargement of real liberty, 
(a) the provision of healthy conditions and educa- 
tional opportunities; (b) the provision of social 
security; (c) the provision of æ just share for 
workers of not only of the wealth they produce but 
also of the proprietory interests of the industry they 
serve. Modern liberalism believes that individual 
freedom and dignity cannot be secured by the “crude 
socialist device of public ownership” of Capital ; it 
believes that a widely diffused popular ot individual. 
ownership is much more likely to be effective both 
in creating a sense of real partnership and in providing 
that buttress to individual freedom and to self- 
which the ownership of a bit of property can 


(Ramsay Muir: Faith of a Liberal). 


respect 
give’’ 


; Liberalism has introduced qualitative changes 
in the social and political systems in a number of 
countries in Europe, America and Asia. Rehabili- 
PaO the individual, popular government, laissez 
Jaire, internationalism are amongst its older achieve- 

In recent times liberalism has ‘led 
don laissez faire and undertake 
nd economic spheres designed to 


the state 
Measures in 
Promote an - 


social a 
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atmosphere of real liberty for the individual. In the 
20th century it has evolved ‘war socialism’ and 
introduced the economics of control. and the New 
Deal. 


But inspite of a great past, liberalism has failed» 
to solve the problems of the modern world, particu- 
larly the new world that was born after the conclu- 
sion of the First World War. Liberalism has always 
kept itself within the framework of capitalism 
meaning thereby the ethics and economics of the 
private ownership of the means of production. It 
has relied upon individual action as the principal 
channel leading to maximum social good. It has 
failed to liquidate the classes, and the popular 
government it has brought into existence has tended 
tobe the government of the dominant economic 
class in society. (Capitalism assisted by aggressive 
nationalism has led to competitive economic imperia- 
lism and war. It is because of these inherent 
deficiencies. of liberalism that the rival creeds of 
communism, socialism and fascism have forced 
themselves upon a world bewildered by the complexi- 
ties of the problems that it has to solve. 


The philosophy of liberalism has given birth 
to two systems which have moulded modern civilisa- 
tion,—economic individualism or laissez faire 
capitalism and political individualism or bourgeois 
democracy. The former, argued the Manchester 
School of Economics, was an infallible guarantee of 
prosperity for a given nation; the latter was, declared 
Bentham, the surest guarantee of freedom. The 
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failure of individualism to achieve either economic 
prosperity or freedom for the masses of the people 
has rudely shaken the prestige of capitalism and 
bourgeois democracy. Capitalism has proved to be 
» wasteful, it has divided the people of all countries 
in which it has opetated into two opposing camps, 
the tich and the poor, it has produced periodic 
crises, wage slavery, slums, moral degeneration and 
war. On the other hand bourgeois democracy has 
tended to be used by the economically dominant 
class as an instrument for the promotion and 
perpetuation of their own narrow interests to the 
prejudice of the economic and political well-being 
of the masses of the people. Inthe face of econo- 
mic inequality bred by capitalism political freedom 
and equality have faded away. The social and 
political injustice that economic and political 
individualism, inevitably ‘perpetuates has supplied 


strength to the opposing creeds of socialism, commu- 
nism and fascism, 


2. UTOPIAN SOCIALISM 


Utopian socialism which derives its name from 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (1516) may be defined 
as a vision of a state of existence designed to 
guarantee ideal human values. Unlike scientific 
schemes of socialism of recent origin Utopianism 
lacks a correct historical analysis and a methodology 
But the social prophets and dreamers whom we ail 
Utopians have from time to time presented to th 
world equalitarian schemes of social and A 
existence. Instances of such idealistic: schemes are 
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Plato’s Republic, Jesus’ Kingdom of God, More’s 
Utopia, Companella’s City of Sol, Harrington’s 
Commonwealth of Oceanea. A departure from 
these peaceful dreams of Utopias was the demand 
of the Diggers during the Puritan Revolution in 
England for nationalisation of land. The Industrial 
Revolution which brought in its trail unparallelled 
misery and destitution to the worker gave a new 
shape and character to Utopianism. Class conscious- 
ness, the inherent conflict between the ‘haves’ and 
the ‘have-nots’ gave rise to the clearly socialistic 
demand for the common ownership of property. 


(a) Babeuf: An extreme product of the 
French Revolution, Francis Noel Babeuf (1764-1797) 
represented the old communist conception of abso- 
lute equality. He was responsible for the publica- 
tion of what has been regarded as the first communist 
newspaper, ‘the Tribune of the People’ in the 
“columns of which he advocated a violent overthrow 
of the propertied classes from the seat of power 
and the establishment of the communist millennium. 
Bebeuf thus vaguely anticipates the doctrine of 
class war associated with Karl Marx. 


(b) William Godwin: In England the princi- 
ples of Rousseeau and the Encyclopaedists and of 
the French Revolution produced amongst other 
ideas, the ghilgsophical anarchism of William God- 
win. Anonaen of priyate-propetty, absolute reign 
of reason, universal benevolence and joyful devo- 
tion'to social duty and justice were the principal 
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tenets of Godwinian philosophy set out with 
considerable effect in 1793 in ‘Enquiry Concerning 
Political Justice’. 


(c) Saint Simon: ( 1760—1825 ) In his 
‘New Christianity’ St. Simon proposes the ideal of 
a Christian society imbued with the principle of 
universal brotherhood and the spirit of service. 
The’ means of production are to be socialised ; 
everybody is to produce according to his capacity 
and is to be paid according to his merit. 


(d) Fourier COZ le37p)e: aa ad 
socialist Fourier presented in detail a scheme for small 
co-operative communities. The members of the 
Co-operative societies called ‘phalanxes’ would be 
workers and technicians who would receive a mini- 
mum income for their services and a i 
would be distributed on an equitable b 
ier’s scheme was tried in Massachuset 
achieved a temporary success. 


ny surplus 
asis. Four- 


ts where it. 


(e) Robert Owen (1771—1858) : An advo- 
cate of socialism and a humanitarian 6f the first 
rank Robert Owen condemns individualism; laissez 
faire and privatë property as gospels which spell 
disaster for Society. His untiring -zeal for social 
teform, his Sacrifice in the cause of higher social 
morality, his indictment of capitalist civilisation 


ing influence on the intellectuals and 
humanists of contemporary Europe. ` 


(f) Louis Blanc (1813 — 1882): Louis Blanc 
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occupies a preeminent place in the history of Utopian 
Socialism. In the first place he sought to employ the 
political machinery of his own time for the realisation 
of socialism. Secondly, he was the first thinker who 
attempted to rouse the class consciousness of the 
exploited sections of the community. Thirdly, it was 
he who clearly formulated the doctrine, ‘from each 
according to his ability, to each according to his 
needs’. 


(g) Proudhon ( 1809—1865 ): Proudhon’s 
' fervid passion for the revolutionary principles of 
equality and fraternity led him to the acceptance of 
the goal of anarchism ; “ the highest perfection is 
found in the union of order and anarchy”. In the 
second place Proudhon’s ideal society would contain 
no private property which he regarded as theft. An 
anarchistic society without private property characte- 
tised by true liberty, equality and fraternity is the 
substance of Proudhon’s philosophy. - 


(h) Communist-anarchism : Michael Bakunin 
(1814 — 1876) and Peter Kropotkin : Subsequent to 
the failure of the social revolution of 1848 the doc- 
trine of communist-anarchism was developed mainly 
under the influence of Michael Bakunin and later of 
Prince Kropotkin. The movement was the result of 
the combination of the philosophy of anarchism with 
the revolutionary programme of communism. Com- 
munist anarchism accepts the doctrine of revolution- 
ary class struggle. Parliamentary action is regarded 
as useless and dangerous. The methods of general 
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strike, boycott, sabotage and armed insurrection are 
to be employed for the simultaneous overthrow of 
the state together with the economic exploiters. The 
main struggle of Bakunin and Kropotkin is directed 
against the state and not against the class system. 


Unhistorical, unscientific, unrealistic and lacking 

a methodology of sacial changes Utopian Socialism 

has not-been a success in terms of concrete achieve- 

ment. But it has undoubtedly exercised a profound 

` influence on modern social” and political ideologies 
and contemporary institutions. The protest of the 

Utopians against exploitation, inequality and class 

discrimination and their emphasis on the vital con- 

nection between the economic order on the one hand 

and human welfare and politics on the other are 


milestones on the toad to Scientific Socialism of 
Marx and Engels, 


NEW POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 
Prof. Nirmal Bhattacharyya 


1. SCIENTIFIC SOCIALISM: COMMUNISM 


The history of Scientific Socialism dates from 
the memorable year of revolution in Europe 1848, 
when Marx and Engels published their famous 
Communist Manifesto. The essence of Marxism 
may be formulated as follows : 


(1) Historical Materialism: In every historical 
epoch the prevailing mode of economic produc- 
tion and exchange, and the social organisation 
necessarily follow ng from it, form the basis upon 
which is built up, and from which, alone can be 
explained the political and intellectual history of 
that epoch (Communist Manifesto), 


(2) Class Struggle : Consequently the whole 
history of mankind (since the dissolution of 
primitive tribal society holding land in common 
ownership) has been a history of class struggles, 
contests between the exploiting and the exploited, 
tuling and oppressed classes (Communist Manifesto), 


(3) Labour Theory of Value: The relative 
values of commodities are determined by the respec- 
tive quantities or amounts of labour, worked up, 
realised, fixed in them. The difference between the 
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exchange value of the manufactured ‘commodity and 
the price paid to the workman for his labour is 
called surplus value, This surplus value is appro- 
priated by the capitalists. The purpose of socialism 
is to remedy the injustice of such misappropriation. 


(4). Seeds of Destruction in Capitalism: (a) 
Concentration of-capital and -all wealth leading to 
monopoly and consequent impoverishment and 
proletarisation of vast masses of the people including 
the middle classes; (b) Periodic crisis (c) Compe- 
titive national capitalism expressing itself in antago- 
nistic economic and political imperialism. 


(5) Violent Overthrow of the Bourgeoisie : 
Marx who-was the author of the preamble of the 
rules of the Communist League wrote: “The object 
of the League is the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, 
the rule of the proletariat, the abolition of the old 
bourgeois society which is based on class antagonism 
and the establishment of a new society without 
classes and without private property.” 


(6) Transitional Dictatorship of the Proletariat : 
The purpose of this dictatorship is to liquidate the 
classes.and establish an equalitarian society. . This 
dictatorship, however, is a temporary phaée and exists 
until the actual emergence of classless society. When 


such a society is brought into being the state as a 
coercive authority withers away 


re (7) The transition from Proletarian Dictator- 
ship to decentralised communist society will take 
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place through the intermediate stage of state socia- 
lism in which there would be collective control of 
the means of production and wide expansion of state 
activity. 

(8) The principle of distribution to be accep- 
ted ultimately shall be as: follows : from each accor- 
ding to his capacity to each according to his needs. . 


(9) Ultimate realisation of a world society 
of free and equal men and women living. in perfect 
peace and harmony. 


2, EVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM’ © 


Evolutionary socialists to which category belong 
the Fabians of England, the: Social Democrats and 
the Revisionists of Germany accept generally the 
epoch-making ‘social analysis of Karl Marx, but differ 
principally from the latter in. so far as they reject 
the theory of class war.and the need for violent 
revolutionary action. Bernstein, the most philo- 
sophical amongst the evolutionary socialists, in a 
letter written to the Social Democratic Party meeting 
in Stuttgart in 1898 stated his position as follows :— 


‘1. The collapse of the capitalist system as 
prophesied by Karl Marx is by no means imminent. 
It would, therefore, be a great folly on the part of 
the party to launch revolutionary action. 


2. Social and economic evolution has not 
developed that extent of class antagonism as was 
predicted in the-Communist Manifesto : “The enor- 
mous increase of social wealth is not accompained by 
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a decreasing number of large capitalists, but by an 
increasing number of capitalists of all degrees. The 
middle classes change their character but they do not 
disappear from the social scale.’” 


3. The concentration of productive industry 
is not being accomplished even to-day in all its depart- 
ments with equal thoroughness and at an equal rate. 


4. Under the pressure of working class move- 
ment, a social reaction has set in against the exploit- 
ing tendency of capital, and the social conditions of 
the working classes have improved. The increasing 


misery of the proletariat foretold by Marx has not 
come true, 


5. “A greater security for a lasting success lies 
in a steady advance rather than in the possibilities 
offered by a catastrophic crash,” 


Believing in gradualism Bernstein laid stress on 
the struggle-for the political rights of the workingman, 
on the political activity of the workingman in town 
and country for the interests of their class, as well’ 
as on the task of the industrial organisation of the 
workers. These have actually been the lines adopted 
by evolutionary socialism in England and Germany. 


6. Bernstein’s evaluation of the economic 
Interpretation of history is noteworthy. He does not 
appear to have rejected it, but objects to the narrow 


interpretation put upon the doctrine 


in the Commu- 
nist Manifesto. 


He admits the pre-eminence of 
economic factors, but agrees that with the progress 
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of human mind, ethical, religious and intellectual 
factors approach almost an independent position so 
as to be able to influence the force of economic 
factors on their own account. 


3. SYNDICALISM 


Syndicalism regards society as an association of 
producers. Hence the control of society is sought to 
be placed by Syndicalists in the voluntary association 
of producers or Syndicates of workers. It accepts 


‘the Marxian doctrines of class war and surplus value, 


distrusts parliamentary action and attempts to over- 
throw the capitalist system by direct action in the 
shape of sabotage and the general strike. Syndicalism 
drawing, as it does, its inspiration from Proudhon 
regards the state as a conspiracy of the rich against 
the poor. The overthrow of the capitalist system, 
would, the Syndicalists argue, lead to the destruction 
of the state because the latter is merely an instru- 
ment in the hands of the propertied classes for the 
continued exploitation of the worker. 


The Syndicalist society is a loose federation of 
trade unions which function as a social agency for the 
cultural and economic well-being of the community 
of producers. Syndicalist society is thus a highly 
decentralised system in which the individual worker 
has the opportunity of making a creative contribution 
to the service of the society. Local workers in a 
particular industry or trade organised into a syndi- 
cate will control that industry or trade ; but capital 
will be owned in common by all the Syndicates which 
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will be grouped into national federations along trade 
lines. 


Georges Sorel ( 1847 — 1922 ), French social 
philosopher is the most conspicuous theoretician of 
Syndicalism. Sorel criticised the automaticism and 
optimistic belief in progress inherent in Marxism and 
stressed the ‘moral’ function of class-conscious 
workers whom he regards as the “heroes of a social 
war”, the- ‘elites’ who alone are capable of introduc- 
ing a new epoch of civilisation. 


4. GUILD SOCIALISM 


Guild Socialism seeks to revive in a socialistic 
setting the substance of the self-governing mediaeval 
guilds. Guild Socialists endorse the socialist condem- 
nation of capitalism and the social injustice it involves. 
Like syndicalism it distrusts the state, but does not 
abolish it. Ownership of the principal means of 
production isto be transferred to the community. 
Guilds or self-governing associations of workers 
would exercise substantial control over finance, 
production and distribution in respect of a particular 
industry. Each factory would be a self-governing 
unit and appoint its manager and run the industrial 
Operation. Local guilds would form 


guilds by thë 
Representatives 
tute the Nationa 


the regional 
election of delegates to ‘the latter. 


from regional guilds would consti- 
l Guild Congress which would plan 
and co-ordinate the entire economic system. At all 
Stages the representation is on a fu 


e rep nctional and not 
on a territorial basis. 


Some Guild Socialists envisage 
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another organisation elected by territorial consti- 
tuencies. The former represents the producers, the 
latter the consumers and the citizens in general. So 
there would be a bicameral legislature, one concerned 
with economic functions, the other with the political 
functions. A confłict between the two is to be 
settled by a Joint Committee elected by both. While 
agreeing with the communists and the syndicalists 
so far as devolution of power is concerned Guild 
Socialists are very much opposed to the methods of 
violence advocated by the two former schools of 
thought. Though parliamentary method is not 
eschewed reliance is principally placed on active trade 


unionism. 


Guild Socialism may be regarded as an ‘English 
version of Syndicalism. A.J. Penty, S. G. Hobson, 
A. R. Orage and G. D. H. Cole are the principal 


exponents of Guild Socialism.’ 


5. FASCISM 


Mussolini defined Fascism as. “a religious 
conception in which man is seen in immanent rela- 
tion to a higher law, an objective will, that tran- 
scends the particular individual and raises him to 
conscious membership in a spiritual society”. While 
liberalism and socialism rely on reason and logic, 
Fascism has its basis in blind faith, irrationality and 
intuition. While liberalism, communism and socia- 
lism believe in human freedom, equality and demo- 
cracy, Fascism is based on authoritarianism and the 
right of the privileged to rule. While communism 
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and socialism regard private property as theft, Fascism 
is based ona ‘religion of inequality’ and affirms the 
‘immutable, beneficial, fruitful inequality of classes’. 


But Fascism claims to control capitalism in the 
interest of the community. So economic planning 
becomes an important function of the fascist State. 
Critics have, therefore, defined Fascismas capitalism 
controlled in the interest of decadent capitalism. 
While liberalism and socialism profess peace, Fascism 
is frankly militaristic. The state as the embodiment 
of national spirit is the incarnation of : the highest 
value and morality that man can ever attain. It is 
omnipotent, omnipresent, omnicompetent. “Every- 
thing within the state, nothing outside the state, 
nothing against the state” (Mussolini), Finally the 
Fascist party is the embodiment of the will of the 
state and as such is entitled to control fully the econo- 
‘mic, social, political and cultural life of the people. 
Morbidly nationalistic, Fascism developed shortly 
before the outbreak of the second world war what 
may be called international fascism, the fascism of 
the Axis Powers. 


6. STATE SOCIALISM AND COLLECTiVvism 


State Socialism or National Socialism (as 
distinguished from’ Nazism of Germany). The 


emphasis of these terms is on the state 


machinery 
in which 


the entire authority of economic, social 
and political control is centralised. The term socia- 
lism used without the above qualifying words d 


023 
nət necessarily mean a centralised state, 


Socialism 


Eii n 
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may be regarded as a genus of which communism, 
state socialism or national socialism, guild socialism 
and syndicalism are species. 


Collectivism: The term collectivism is used 
in two senses. It means in the first place state 
socialism or national socialism. Sometimes the term 
is used to denote any kind of controlled economy 
like co-operatism, corporatism or any of the decentra- 
lised varieties of socialism mentioned above. 


7. NEW DEMOCRACY OR PEOPLES’ DEMOCRACY 


New Democracy or Peoples’ Democracy is not 
in the strict sense of the term a political ideal. It is 
rather a new political policy dictated by the post-war 
crisis of capitalism and the resurgence of working- 
class movement in some of the countries of Eastern 
Europe under the leadership of Soviet Russia, The 
policy of New Democracy is an admixture of the 
traditional democratic and Marxian methodologies. 
It is democratic in so far as party dictatorship is 
eschewed ; it is democratic in so far as New Demo- 
cracy believes not only in the toleration of other 
progressive parties but also in the establishment of 
a united front ofall truly progressive parties including 
the communist patty and independent leftists ; finally 
it is democratic in so far as a violent overthrow of 
capitalism is not contemplated. It is Marxian in so 
far as all the parties and persons supporting New 
Democracy must have an active faith in the liquida- 
tion of capitalism and class domination in society. 
It is Marxian in so far as the leadership of the 
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communist party is accepted in the peoples’ march 
towards socialism. 


New Democracy presupposes the immediate 
acceptance of the triple programme of (a) socialisation 
of heavy and key industries including credit and 
insurance, (b) socialisation of land and (c) uncom- 
promising expulsion of the bourgeoisie and their 
henchmen from all positions of influence in national 
and social life. It is noteworthy that New Democracy 
in Eastern Europe has largely succeeded in realising 
this programme by means of a practically bloodless 
revolution because of the assistance and support it 
has received from Soviet Russia. 


Taking advantage of favourable circumstances 
New Democracy appears to have accepted the policy 
of modified gradualism in as much as violent over- 
throw of all capitalist elements is replaced by a policy 
of gradual transition to the socialist order. In Poland 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, Rumania 
and Hungary the capitalist state has been abolished 
and a new type of state relative to the social and 
political Progress in each country has come into 
being as the result of the co-operation of all the 


progressive forces of the country under the leadership 
of the Communist. Party, 


It may be note 
slight diffe 


7 ing of New Democracy. 
ao Tse-tung, the originator of the idea and the late 
Andrei Zhadanov regarded New Democracy as a half- 
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way contse between dacadent capitalism and socialism, 
a transitional social and political system leading to 
the socialist order. They distinguished it from pro- 
letarian dictatorship in so far as the system is based 
on the recognition of other progressive parties besides 
the Communist Party. Inspite of this recognition 
Stalin is disposed to regard New Democracy as a form 
of proletarian distatorship with the difference that pro- 
letarian dictatorship is based on soviets whereas new 
democracy has no such basis. Apparently according 
to Stalin it is Russian leadership and the leadership 
of the Communist Party of each state that supply the 
element of proletarian dictatorship in the new demo- 
cracies. Hence he characterises the new democracies 
also ‘as proletarian’ dictatorships. With Yugoslavia 
breaking away from the Cominform the association of 
New Democracy with Russian leadership and interna- 
tional communism no longer appears to be a theoretical 
esstenial. 


8. MANAGERIAL STATE 


By managerial state is meant a social and politi- 
cal system in which authority is concentrated in the 
hands of a technocracy, that is to say, managers and 
technical and administrative experts of all kinds — 
the key men who run the factories, mines and 
railroads ; the directing members of the heavy and 
light industries, transportation and communications ; 
the heads of large collective farms ; the expert mani- 
pulators of the propaganda mediums; the chiefs of 
the dozens of “mass otganizations” ; the educational, 
literary and scientific leaders of the community, the 
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leaders in law and medicine ; and last though not the 
least, the bureaucratic military and police associates 
of the former set in managerial positions. In‘sucha 
managerial state the power and privilege are under 
their control. It is they who curb the capitalists and 
the masses and institute a social structure in which 
they are on top. 


Burnham, the philosopher of managerial theory 
has characterised .managerial economy as “corporate 
exploitation’’ as opposed to the “private exploitation?’ 
of capitalism. Managerial state, therefore, is a state 
in which’ organised profess‘onal classes wield state 
power principally in their own interest. The masses 
are mere camp-followers and have no real share in 
the management of the social and political systems. 


Propounders of the theory of managerial state 
predict callapse of the capitalist system. They hold 
that the inherent defects of capitalism,-—continuous 
mass employment, recurring economic crisis, the 
volume of unpayable public and private debt are 
bound to conspire its breakdown. 


But does this collapse necessarily mean that 
socialism will replace capitalist society after the fall 
of the latter? The determining characteristic of 
socialist society is that it is classless, fully democratic 
and international, Such a system is not likely to 
supplant the present capitalist order, 


The developments in Russia, it has been atgued, 
lead one to the conclusion that the collapse of capita- 
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lism is likely to be followed by the managerial system 
rather than by socialism. Russia came by far its 

closest’ to socialism in the months immediately follow- 

ing the revolution ; but as years rolled by she settled 
down to the placid acceptance of ‘the managerial 
system,—the rule of a technocracy of the bureaucrats 

the armed forces, the factory managers, the intellec- 
tuals and bosses of voluntary associations including 
the Communist Party. The masses in Russia, it is 
pointed out, are ruled but have no real share in the 
government of their country.: The theorists further 
argue that the managerial revolution is the next phase 
of revolution in all the other countries of the world, 
whether we like it or not. 


9. CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH 


The succees of co-operative movement in the 
modern world produced a coheret social and political 
ideal. Ernest Poisson in his remarkable book ‘the 
Co-operative Republic, draws a picture of a Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth. On the economic side co- 
operative Commonwealth is a system in which the 
entire manufacture, finance and agriculture necessary 
to supply all the material needs of the entire popula- 
tion are administered on a co-operative basis. The 
means of production are owned co-operatively. But 
differences of indvidual or joint contributions of 
capital to co-operative organisations ate recognised. 
Hence there is no equality so far as distribution of 
national wealth is concerned. Poisson’s claim that 
Co-operative Commonwealth signfies “ a self-govern- 
ing classless society ° operating its own economic 
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system and exploiting nature’s resources for common 
good cannot therefore, be substantiated. It may, 
however, be conceded theoretically that - Co-operative 
Commonwealth, in the true sense of the term, would 
bring to an end all economic waste, leakage of energy 
and all uncoordinated effort, since the entire produc- 
tive force of the country would be. organised to cater 
for a known market. 


: 10. GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM & 
TRUSTEESHIP OF PROPERTY 

Under the influence of Tolstoy Gandhi developed 
a doctrine of philosophical anarchism akin to that of 
the formet. The doctrine of non-violence and love 
derived from Vaishnavism and Jesus’ Sermon on the 
Mount constitute the basis of Gandhian anarchism. 
“The state’ represents’’, declares Gandhi; “violence 
in a concentrated and aggravated form.” The indivi- 
dual has a soul, but as the state is ‘a soulless machine, 
it can never be weaned from violence to which it 
owes its very existence.” Violence of the state breeds 
violence of the individual and the latter sinks lower 
in the scale of morality. Hence the state is an evil. 
The Gandhian ideal is a stateless society of non-violent 
and equal individuals ; everybody is a law unto him- 
self and all express through their action what is de- 
manded by common good. Such a societ 


y alone is 
consistent with the law of love. à 


If the doctrine of philosophical anarchism is the 
social expression of non-violence, its economic coun- 
ter-part is the Gandhian doctrine of trusteeship 
of property. Like some early mediaeval Christian 
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fathers Gandhi maintained that private property was 
always limited by the recognition of a responsibility 
to use all goods for the common benefit. Tolstoy 
regarded private property as the source of inequality, 
as an institution that offends against the law of love. 
Absolute non-possession is alone consistent with this 
law. Such a’ doctrine signifies the ideal of com- 
plete renunciation. While adhering to this tenet as 
an absolute ideal, Gandhi develops a relative ideal. 
Man being what he is, absolute non-possession can- 
not be realised in practice. His objective is, there- 
fore, that mankind should confine themselves to 
their immediate and indispensable needs and a mini- 
mum amount of possession essential to moral and 
spiritual growth. Like Proudhon, Gandhi held that 
private property beyond the limit indicated by the 
immediate needs amounts to theft. Had it been 
possible to realise this relative ideal by non-violent 
means, Gandhi would dispossess people of all proper- 
ties not needed for the fulfilment of indispensable 
needs. But human nature being what it is, there is 
little or no chance of his ideal being realised through 
consent. Gandhi would not rely on force. Hence 
he falls back upon the theory of trusteeship, Let 
everyone regard himself as the trustee of the property 
he possesses and let everybody employ such property 
for the promotion of common welfare. Gandhi 
dreams of a psychological metamorphosis of the pro- 
pertied classes, a change of heart and a revolution 
through consent. The doctrine, consistent though 
it is with the idea of non-violence, partakes of the 
nature of utopianism. To a realist in politics Gandhi 
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would appear to be an ‘ineffectual angel beating his 
wings in the void. 


11. CONCLUSION 


A study of political ideologies reveals the in- 
tellectual climate of the times during which they arise ; 
it brings us into touch with some of the greatest 
minds in the history of human thought ; it supplies 
an illuminating commentary on* social and political 
history. But above all political ideology has a practi- 
cal value of its own. Man has established marvellous 
control over the forces of nature. Science has enabled 
him to achieve phenomenal progress in different 
spheres of his activity. But man continues to be the 
slave of his instinct in most vital matters. Man’s 
acquisitive instinct has established in human society 
the religion of inequality. His combative instinct has 
plunged the world in frequent blood-baths. These 
curses have overpowered humanity largely because of 
man’s inability to forge appropriate social and political 
institutions. Examination of social and political 
ideals is, therefore, of paramount importance to-day. 
A conscientious evaluation of ideals, it may be hoped, 


will enable us to find our way through the gloom that 
encircles us, 


D 


INTERNATIONALISM & WAR 
Prof. Ramesh Chandra Ghosh 


On the Armistice day in 1918 Mr. Asquith told 
the world that in future war would be “an anachro- 
nism never to be revived’’. The victorious Powers 
amidst much rejoicing and trumpeting laid the foun- 
dation of the League of Nations, which, alas! within 
twenty years collapsed like a century-old moth-eaten 
pagoda. The Covenant had declared that in future 
war or a threat of war was to bea concern for the 
whole human society and.that economic and, if 
necessary, military sanctions would, be applied to 
break the backbone of the audacious aggressor. But 
few took care to find ‘out whether the machanism 
was . powerful enough to maintain world order, 
whether the status quo ante bellum, subject. to the 
confiscation of the colonies of the vanquished, had 
the confidence of the awakened moral sense of 
mankind. The Big Powers forgot that only by 
liberating the enslaved millions of Asia and Africa, 
they could liberate themselves. They forgot that by 
exacting heavy geparations from the defeated enemy, 
by raising tariff walls to exclude foreign goods, by 
destroying the purchasing power of the colonial peo- 
ples they were undermining the very foundation of 
the world economy on which rested their prosperity® 
They forgot that it was the unrestricted sovereignty 
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of the nation-states which was at the root of the 
international rivalry in armaments production, land 
grabbing, colonial expansion, and exclusive control 
of world markets, which inevitably led to armed 
conflict among nations. The most surprising thing 
is that even after the second World War, which 
has inflicted unprecedented devastation in Europe, 
and has reduced several first class Powers to the 
third, few are prepared to admit that the sovereign 
nation-state has outlived its utility. The few giant 
states that are still dominating international politics 
are superhuman in power but sub-human in ethics. 


1. THE ROLE OF THE SOVEREIGN STATE 


When the sovereign states had emerged in the 
fifteenth century, it was immediately felt that some- 
thing more than mere traditions of the Holy Roman 
Empite and the Papal encyclicals was needed to 
regulate their inter-relation. The ancient law of 
nature and the dictates of pure reason were speedily 
summoned to the task of building an International 
Law which received a systematic exposition in the 
hands of Grotius, Wolff, Pufendorf, Vattel, and 
others, shocked by the inhumanities of the Thirty- 
Years and other Wars. The sovereign state solved, 
no doubt, several socio-economic problems of the 
day, dut it also created others. Itfeduced burglary 
and civil war, established law and justice in some 
ctude way, promoted trade and commerce, checked 

apal interference, and in some countries suppressed 


feudalism. The Tudors in England, the Bourbons in 


France, Peter the Great in Russia, the Ottoman 
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Sultans in the Turkish empire, the Hohenzollerns in 
Germany played historic roles and fulfilled genuine 
needs of the age. But it is exactly in external rela- 
tions that the principle of balance of power, dynastic 
marriages, and the nebulous jus gentium broke down 
and proved to be utterly inadequate to solve the 
increasingly complex international problems. More- 
over, the sovereign states were poly-national, imperi- 
alistic, and undemocratic at home. In the natural 
process of time, they provoked internal revolutions. 
The eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries saw the 
birth of nation-states in Europe, based on common 
interests, common culture and tradition, strength- 
ened in many places by bonds of common race, reli- 
gion or language. For several years there were new 
awakening, new hopes, new enterprise. But the tide 
passed and old selfishness, cut-throat rivalry, greed 
and arrogance again seized the minds of European 
nations who not only quarrelled among themselves, 
but spread war in the East for expanding their 
empires and extending their economic hold over the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. 


2. THE NATION-STATE IN ITSELF INCOMPLETE 


Between 1814, the year of Napoleon’s abdica- 
tion and 1914 when the first World War broke out, 
were born new nation-states like Greece, Italy, 
Germany, Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria. A number of 
great battles was also fought — Waterloo, Narvarino, 

. Crimea, Magento, Sedan, the Russo-Turkish War off 
1877. The Treaty of Berlin (1878) began an armed 


é 
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peace in western Europe for thirty-six’ years ; ‘but 
trouble continued in south-eastern Europe. In 1890 
Lord Salisbury ceded Heligoland to Germany, who 
quickly began to build a navy to challenge the British 
Supremacy in sea. Italy, which became a nation- 
state only in 1861 (when the first Italian Parliament 
met at Turin) began her imperial career with 
the battle of Adowa in 1896 and occupied Tripoli 
in 1911. The Fashoda quarrel between Britain and 
France was amicably settled in 1898, but next year 
the Boer war produced a European coalition against 
England. Like a worthy disciple of the West, Japan 
occupied Korea after defeating Russia in 1905, and 
only six years ago, America, the “arsenal of demo- 
cracy”, had established her rule over the Philippines. 
by defeating Spain. Austria annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1908 and though an attempt was 
made to maintain an unstable equilibrium in the 
West by the “entente cordiale”, things became 
unmanageable in 1914 when Austria-Hungary declared 
war against Serbia and Germany took up the chall- 
enge of Russia. : í 


The whole philosophy of the. nation-state had j 
in the-mean time undergone a radical change. Behind 
a facade of democracy many states had become 
thoroughly imperialistic. Of the “British Empire, 
Hobhouse wrote : “as a whole (it) is as much an oli- 
grachy as Sparta. The Indians are its Perioeci. and 
perhaps the Kaffirs its helots”. In Germany the 
philosophy of Hegel had begun to bear poisonous 
fruits in the hands of Treitschke who was preaching 
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that “Might is Right”, that there was nothing above 
the State and the Fatherland, that ends justify means. 
The high ideals of cosmopolitanism of the Medieval 
age were thrown to the winds and even traditional 
rules of war were broken by both sides on the con- 
venient plea of “Kriegraison’’. A 


3. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FAILS 


As the Allies began to win the war, they thou- 
ght that such an alliance should be perpetuated if 
their world interests were to be preseryed. The result 
was the League of Nations, whose Covenant was a 
part of that unjust Treaty of Versailles which went 
down with ‘the League in 1939. While preserving 
their empires in tact, the Allies confiscated all the 
possessions of Germany and Turkey, and turned 
them into mandated territories to be administered 
by Powers in whom the native population ‘had no 
faith. Ostensibly an institution for maintaining 
peace and security and for promoting international 
co-operation on the basis of international law, it 
turned out to be as unpractical a project as that of 
Saint Pierre or any medieval thinker. The League 
was neither a state nor a super-state, but a loose 
confederation with no legislature, no army, no real 
executive power. The member-states, by accepting 
the Covenant, bound themselves not to resort to war 
for enforcing a demand which the Council had un- 
animously rejected. They agreed to try all peaceful 
means of mediation, conciliation, arbitration. But 
from the very beginning, the members refused to 


"co-operate. They began to regard it as an instrument 
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for safeguarding their individual interests and were 
not prepared to make the necessary sacrifice for evolv- 
ing a world-policy on the basis of justice and equality. 
Several great powers were kept outside the League, 
viz, Russia and Germany. The U.S.A. refused 
‘to get involved in European meshes, While the 
Assembly of the League was to a certain extent 
democratic, each member having one vote, the Coun- 
cil was openly oligarchic, the five permanent seats 
being retained by those five capitalistic nations who 
have always thrown the world into the vortex of 
wat. The decisions of both the Council and the 
Assembly had to be taken unanimously,—a principle 
on which no national government on earth does or 
can function. Every State, again, could withdraw from 
the League by giving atwo years’ notice. Lastly, 
military and economic sanctions, even when decided 
upon unanimously, depended for their application 
on the sweet will of the members, The League 
became, thus, in the words of Bertrand Russell ‘a 
part of a new technique of imperialism and nof aew 
propaganda”. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, manned by some eminent jurists of the world, 
became more a decoration th 
“real service, 
jurisdictoin. 


an an instrument of 
in as much as it had no compulsory 


One can easily visualise the fate of such an 
world organisation when confronted wit 
aggressor. Thus, when Japan invaded Manchuria 
the League passed Pious resolutions, When Mussolini 
invaded Abyssinia, the world was shocked to find 


ha powerful 
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an unholy deal between Samuel Hoare and Pierre 
Laval, and when ultimately the economic sanctions 
were agreed upon, the aggressor was not at all affected 
by them, for the Leaguemembers had no mind to 
apply them. Petrol, which enabled Mussolini to kill 
the Abyssinians like rats, was freely supplied to Italy 
by Great Britain and the U.S. A. It is, therefore, 
not suprising that Hitler, whom Chamberlain's 
appeasement policy had emboldened, refused to take 
the League seriously and violently occupied Rhine- 
land, tore up the Treaty of Versailles and slaughtered 
one by one the free nations of Europe. 


4. FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS OF MANKIND 


When the hopes of the pluto-democracies in 
the second world war were on the wane, Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt felt instinctively that 
what they required most for victory was not arma- 
ments but moral support of the vast multitude of 
human beings who had so long been contemptibly 
ignored. .The Atlantic Charter, therefore, declared 
the intentions of the Allies to abandon all wars in 
future on “realistic and spiritual grounds” and to 
establish a peace which will assure to the victors and 
the vanquished alike and the dependencies too, a 
tight to choose their form of government, an equal 
access to the raw materials of the world, and which 
will bring about the fullest co-operation among all 
nations “‘so that all may live out their lives in free- 
dom from fear and want.” The Declaration reminds 
-one of the views of the sophists like Alcidamus and 
Antiphon that nature had made no slave; of the 
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great Euripedes who had written in the Phoenecian 
Maidens that “Man’s law of nature is equality’; of 
Seneca who bitterly wrote: ‘Man, the sacred thing 
to man, is slain in holiday sport.” The Levellers in 
England and the Encyclopaedists in France had an 
equal regard for sanctity of human life. The French 
revolution declared : “Men are born free and remain 
free and equal in rights’. The U.N. Charter has also 
reaffirmed the faith of “the peoples of the United 
Nations” in “fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of human person, in the equal rights of 
en and women and of nations large and small”. 
Thus, at long last, a new person has entered into the 
International Law,—the simple human being, almost 
in supersession of the sovereign nation-state, 


5, THE DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS AHEAD 


The United Nations Organisation has set 
before it the lofty object of teconciling the rights of 
man with the sovereign equality of states, in the hope 
that this will secure permanent world peace. Let 
there be no mistake about the ills that nations no 
less than human beings, are suffering from. Our 
€conomic prosperity, our material happiness depends 
on free exchange of commodities in accordance with 
the principle of comparative advantage. Specialisa- 
tion and natural division of labour step up production 
and bring down costs. The world requires the coal 
and iron of Britain and Germany, the oil of the 
Middle East, the U. S. A; and the Caribbean regions, 
the nitrates of Chile, the cotton of the U.S. A. and 
“Egypt, the rubber of S. E. Asia, the tin of British 
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Malay and Netherlands Indies, the mica, jute and tea 
of India. The backward nations require loan of 
capital goods and technicians for industrial develop- 
ment and for checking the evils of differential pace 
of jindustrialisation. Each nation is anxious to 
secure ‘full employment” with world co-operation. . 
In sucha context high tariffs and refusal of free 
access to raw materials slow down the pace of econo- 
mic development and produce international bitter- 
ness. But unless the economically advanced coun- 
tries are prepared to help genuinely the backward 
regions, low tariffs and free access will speedily bring 
about their ruin. Hence the need of genuine 


economic co-operation. 


Secondly, it is now a truism that not only it is 
immoral to keep millions of persons under foreign 
rule, but that it is becoming physically impossible to 
do so. Humanity is not prepared to condemn the 
Spaniards for revolting against Napoleon, the Greeks 
against the Turks, the Italians against the Austrians, 
the Dutch against the Spanish rule, the Americans 
against English rule. Such wars are the birth-throes 
of nations. Ifthe evils following from colonial wars 
are to be avoided, colonialism must be liquidated. 


The oppression of the majority over the mino- 
tity, of the white over the black or the brown must 
also be a thing of the past. The Eskimo has the 
biggest head, but nobody thinks him’ to be the 
wisest on earth. The Negro has generally long legs, 
but nobody regards him as a sure victor in the 
Marathon race. The white man is no natural superiér 
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‘to the non-white. Besides, all races are more or l ess 
mixed. _ The present Briton is a blend of the Picts, 
the Celts, the Anglo-saxons, the Danes, the Normans. 
An average Indian has most probably the Aryan, the 
Dravidian, the Mongolian, and possibly, some strains 
of Negro blood in his veins. In the light of these 
‘facts a racial policy like that of South Africa ora 
White Australia policy is an affront to humanity. 
Racial purity is a myth. A 
i Again, the two wars have demonstrated, that 
there is no security for neutrals as before. The 
distinction between contraband and non-contraband 
goods is not observed. Neutral merchant vesse 
sunk without any warning. 
cruiser-cordon blockade by the 
supported by submarines, aeroplanes and radio-signal 
has destroyed the last hopes of neutral commerce. 
Modern wars affect all nations. 
Lastly, the very dreadful 
warfare, the range, destructivenes 
modern weapons are evils which c 
by an all-powerful world state. The atom bomb, the 
long-range trans-oceanic guided missiles, the gas, the 
jet bombers, the schnorkels, the typhoid-cholera- 
bearing bacteria,—weapons that will 
children, combatants, 
or neutrals alike —are 
world state, inevitable—j 
be saved. 


Is are 
The replacement of 
“long range” blockade 


effects of modern 
s and mobility of 
an be checked only 


kill men, women, 
non-combatants, belligerents 
making the emergence of a 
f, of course, humanity is to 


The solution of thes 


e problems,—the World 
State, must be democr. 


atic in its nature, sovereign in 
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power and extensive in jurisdiction. It must be the 
Parliament of Man, ‘the Federation of the World. 
Its legislature—a bicameral one—should represent 
the peoples of the world proportionately in- one 
‘Chamber, and by nations, in the other. Defence 
against aggression, international treaties and agree- 
ments, tariff, all means of international communica- 
tion should fall within its jurisdiction. It should 
also have the power to revise and repeal or codify the 
existing rules of International law. The Executive 
of the World-State may be of the Swiss type, a colle- 
gial body responsible to the legislature and yet not 
removable. The judiciary of the World State—the 
International Court of Justice, must have a compul- 
sory jurisdiction. 


The U.N.O. falls short of these ideals and it 
lacks effective power because of its undemocratic 
constitution. The Assembly decides issues by majo- 
rity of states, but forty small states out-voting ten 
bigger states may have less than half the population 
of the latter. In the Security Council, it is undemo- 
cratic for five Powers to have permanent seats with 
tight to veto its decisions. France vetoed » the 
Australian resolution regarding cessation of hostilities 
in Indonesia. Russia has exercised the veto forty- 
four times and not always justly. The veto proceeds 
from the suspicion of the big states to be out- 
manouevered by each other. If the Security 
Council andthe Assembly had been really demo- 
cratically constituted, this suspicion would have lost 
much of its force. The military sanctions alsô 
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depend for, their effectiveness on the agreements of 
the member-states with .the Security Council. Up 
till now, only a few agreements of this type have 
been made. The Economic and Social Council has 
not yet touched the real problem of balanced indus- 
trial and agricultural development of the backward 
countries of the world, without which économic 
exploitation and poverty cannot be stopped and conse- 
quent political suspicion avoided. The Trusteeship 
Council again lacks power to enforce its decisions 
over the ex-mandatories, as. is shown by South 
Africa’s refusal to follow with the decision of the 
International Court, regarding the former German 
South Africa. As regards non-self-governing territo- 
ties, the U.N.O. has practically no jurisdiction. 
Lastly, the rivalry between the power blocs to oppose 
the admission of new members, and the very diffi- 
cult, nay, impossible -provision for amending the 
Charter, are inducing many to think that a third 
world: war is not impossible. Nothing less than a 
Sovereign World State can save mankind. All forces, 
economic, social, intellectual, military and above. all, 


humanitarian, are irresistibly leading towards that 
consummation. 


CAPITALISM 
Prof. D. Ghosh + 


There are three central economic problems in 
every society. The first of these is to decide the 
kinds and quantities of commodities that must be 
produced for consumption and increasing the produc- 
tive equipment of society. aecondly, it‘ is necessary 
to choose from a number of given techniques the 
particular one or ones according to which the 
desired commodities should be produced. Finally, 
there is the problem of deciding how much of the 
total output should go to every member of the society. 
Although these problems are common to every 
society in every age, the manner io which they are 
solved greatly differs under different social and cultu- 
tal conditions. Thus throughout the middle ages 
these problems were solved by established custom. 
Those commodities were produced which it was 
customary to consume through sheer habit sanctioned 
by religious practices and they were produced accord- 
ing to techniques stereotyped by generations that had 
gone before. The problem of distribution was solved 
with reference to the conventions established by the 


Church and the feudal lords. 


x Adapted from the lecture — Ed. Seminar Publications. 
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1. SOLVING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


In our own times, however, these problems are 
solved differently. Individual choice registered and 
measured by a price system determines the kinds and. 
quantities of the commodities produced. The techni- 
que of production adopted is one which, being chosen 
on the basis of comparison of prices of the services 
rendered by factors, involves minimum costs. Finally, 
the total output of the society is shared by its mem- 
bers more orless in the proportion in which their 
incomes stand, the distribution of incomes being 
governed by the distribution of property on the one 
hand and that of efforts in production on the other. 
In short, the basic economic problems are solved by 
means of the price-mechanism. Even then it is 
possible to classify modern societies according to the 
nature of the price-mechanism they employ. In some 
of them, the price-mechanism is free and automatic’; 
in others, it is controlled and manipulated. A free 
and automatic price-mechanism implies the existence 
of competition not only between buyers on the one 
hand and sellers on the other, but also among buyers 
and among sellers. This condition is fulfilled when 


there are numerous sellers as well as buyers, all com- 
peting with one another. 


possible only under a syst 
and private Ownership of 
Capitalism is in fact, that or 
there are both private ente 
ship of the means of produc 


But pure competition is 
em of private enterprise 
the means of production. 
der of society in which 
tprise and private owner- 
tion and in which, there- 
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fore, the basic economic probiems are solved by the 
method of free and automatic pricing. 

The evaluation of capitalism from the economic 
point of view turns on the question whether this 
method of solving economic problems can still serve 
the interests of society fully. The amazing success 
of capitalism from the fifteenth to the nineteenth 
century leaves hardly any room for the doubt that 
it was not, on the whole, a much better substitute 
for the stagnant economic system of the middle ages. 
Although capitalism was primarily. Commercial in 
character and confined mainly to the sphere of trade 
before the Industrial Revolution and effectively 
spread into the industrial sector of the economy 
only after it was under way, two factors were, from 
the very beginning, incidental to the growth and 
success of capitalism, These were, first, the rise of 
secularism which characterised the European Renai- 
ssance and, secondly, the emergence of a’ propertied 
merchant class. The first of these factors had a 
bearing on what has come to be known as the ethics 
of capitalism and the second points to the changed 
legal order in which capitalism came to operate. 


2. GROWTH OF CAPITALISM 


The spirit of secularism, which pervaded Italy, 
England and the Low Countries in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, completely changed man’s econo- 
mic outlook. People came to believe in the dignity 
of human labour more than ever before and recog- 
nise the spirit of enterprise asa basic virtue. The 
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latter brought in its wake a spirit of competition 
which was supported by a faith, rationalized by the 
eighteenth century ethical doctrine of natural tights 
and the nineteenth century biological theory of 
natural selection, in the powers of the individual. 
Supporters of capitalism became jealous champions 
of the rights of the individual and came to regard 
the state as a necessary evil, thus ushering in the age 
of modern liberalism. Again, since economic enter- 
prise was found to be largely dependent on personal 
savings, thrift, which had an almost religious sanction 
in the puritanic tendencies of Protestantism, was 
encouraged and extolled as a social habit. The 
spirit of free enterprise and thriftiness was reinforced 
by the newly acquired practice of tendering economic 
service, whether of labour or of capital, on a contrac- 
tual basis. Thus freedom of enterprise, thrift and 
contractual rights formed the basis of the capitalist 
ethic and the new psychology created by it. 


While the spirit of ca 
the process of its being made 
hastened by the growth of 


pitalism was spreading, 
into an institution was 


a propertied merchant class. 
The latter development was associated with the growing 


emphasis of the legal system on the sanctity of private 
property. During the middle ages, the Church and the 
atistocracy had divided between themselves almost 
the whole of a nation’s wealth in land and whatever 
Property the commoners might have had w. ot 
safe from encroachments by either, wy r: th 
rising capitalist class came to coe acer 
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ee it secured 
through legislation the immunity of privat 


€ property 
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from such attacks. All fiscal laws which were 
supposed to affect private enterprise, trade and 
international commerce adversely were abolished. 
Bequest of private property was legally safeguarded. 


3. ECONOMICS OF CAPITALISM 


It is against the background of these basic 
psychological and legal changes that the economics 
of capitalism has to be studied. Formally, the study 
of the capitalist economy is the study of a system of 
free and automatic pricing. Concretely and in the 
last analysis, it is the study of how private enterprise 
and ownership solves the basic economic problems. 
Although the system of private enterprise and owner- 
ship has great suppleness in responding to market 
demand as registered by a free and automatic price- 
mechanism, yet it is, in fact, subject to a grave limi- 
tation. In answering to the market demand it is 
limited by the existing distribution of incomes gover- 
ning the price system. The distribution of incomes 
being particularly unequal in a society where the 
tights of private ownership and inheritance of pro- 
perty are guaranteed by law, there is hardly any 
doubt that commodities are likely to be produced 
according to a system of priorities which is not quite 
in keeping with the interests of the great majority of 
people. Similarly, the problems of distribution 
also cannot be solved satisfactorily under a system 
which is frankly based on private ownership of the 
means of production and which puts a premium on 
profit income as well as unearned income from 
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inherited property. But the distribution of incomes 
and the system of priority in production being given, 
there is a particular field of activity in which private 
capitalist enterprise has made and is yet capable of 
making a notable contribution. This is in the field of 
the technique of prodution. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the merits of large scale production for 
which the system of private enterprise and ownership 
has been historically responsible. Suffice it to say that 
technological developments of the nineteenth century 
‘so tremendously increased the efficiency of capital 
on the one hand and the scope for its use on the 
other, that acapitalistic methods of production were 
gradually eliminated from the industrial sphere and 
units of organization on a large capital basis emerged. 
With the gradual decrease of the cost of production 
huge profits were made which paved the way for 
further capital formation. The existence of far-flung 
markets and a revolutionary change in the means of 
transport and communications justified a continuous 
state of activity and a general atmosphere of buoyant 
optimism. It is only necessary to add that the 
Process of mechanisation of production was not a 
smooth one. On the one hand, by drawing away 
to the towns large numbers of people who had been 
engaged in agriculture, capitalism created a vacuum in 
the countryside which was filled only slowly by the 
commetcialisation of agriculture. This change in the 
character of agricultural activity is known as the 
Agricultural Revolution. On the other hand, those 
who were lured away to the towns were soon reduced 
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to a state of wage slavery, thus bringing into existence 
the new social class of the propertyless proletariat. 
Finally, the personal touch in production was lost 
through mechanisation and the concentration of large 
numbers of workers in a small number of places was 
responsible for turning the hitherto prevailing personal 
economic relationship into an impersonalone. All this 
was done in the name of efficiency in production, but 
was in a no less measure due to private profit hunting, 


4. SOCIAL: EFFECTS OF CAPITALISM 


Although the profit motive has played a very 
important patt in spreading capitalist enterprise and 
consolidating the capitalist order of society, yet it 
would be wrong to suppose that it is the essence of 
capitalism. The fact that the capitalist entrepreneur 
demands profit as the price of risk-taking and pioneer- 
ing and the further fact that profit income has been 
the main source of capital accumulation in the past 
have been responsible for this erroneous supposition. 
The distinctive feature of capitalism is not profit 
motive but the insistence on complete freedom to 
use one’s capital in any manner one. likes to earn 
profits, that is, an absolute freedom of enterprise. 
Capitalism means the irresponsible use: of capital in 
utter disregard of the needs of society. 


Though the social reformers of the early nine- 
teenth century were not unaware of the many. 
undesirable effects of capitalism, it was left to Karl 
Marx to draw pointed attention to its fundamental 
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social consequences and launch the first intellectual 
attack upon it. While the former regretted the miser- 
able concentration of workers in city slums, Marx 
showed that capitalism had not only created a grow- 
ing band of propertyless proletariat in every couniiy 
bút was gradually splitting society into two rival 
classes, capitalist and non-capitalist, leading to 7a 
ruthless exploitation of the latter by the former in 
the most terrible form of class war. Marx also con- 
tended that the economic dependence of the rest of 
the society on the capitalist class would lead to its 
political and cultural dependence, that the concentra- 
tion of economic power in the hands of a few would 
inevitably result in the control of the organs of the 
society in the interests of capitalists. Finally, he 
demonstrated that capitalism would ultimately lead to 
imperialism in its scramble for markets where the 
products of industry could be profitably sold and 


that international rivalry of capitalists would issue 
in. an endless series of wars. 


Though many of Marx’s prophecies have been 
falsified by history, his analysis of the evil social 
consequences of capitalism seems to have been gene- 
rally borne ‘out by later events. It is true that the 


movement to end capitalism is largely a product of 
these consequences, 


capitalism is to be fou 
but in the very natur 


Nevertheless the nemesis of 
nd not in these social factors, 
e of capitalist economy, 

5. DEFECTS OF CAPITALISM 


All the basic vices of ca 


pitalism follow from 
its irresponsibility, 


In the first place, the extreme 
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concentration of ownership of capital ánd of econo- 
mic power to which capitalism inevitably leads is 
itself likely to bar all further technological progress 
in the economic field. While Marx was the first to 
point out this monopolistic tendency of capitalist 
organisation, later economists have demonstrated 
that monopolists, because of their secure position, do 
not like to introduce improvements which would 
result in lowering average costs lest these involve thc 
obsolescence of their existing plants and imperil 
their dividends from such investments. Apart from 
being a drag on economic progress, capitalist mono- 
poly quite often results in the restriction of output 
below the optimum and thus throws the burden of 


higher average costs on the consumers. 


Secondly, though the optimum allocation of re- 
sources between different uses is not incompatible 
with capitalism, yet its realization is difficult, if not 
impossible, in an advanced capitalist society. In such 
a society competition and mobility of the factors of 
production are imperfect so that the allocation of 
resources cannot be optimum. Even if competition 
and mobility were perfect, allocation of resources. 
would not necessarily be optimum from the social 
point of view since it is not possible for producers in 
such a society to take into account the full social: 
costs of production. Even if such accounting were 
possible, producers would not be guided by it but 
would make their decisions in the light of their 


private costs of production. 
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The greatest defect of capitalism is, however, 
its instability. This instability takes the form of 
business cycles, of periodic reduction of profits, 
employment and income following upon boom and 
feverish activity. | Economists have found that 
depression takes place whenever the community as a 
whole invests less than it saves, thus reducing its 
aggregate demand for goods and services. Similarly, 
a boom occurs when the community as a whole is in- 
vesting more than is justfied by its capacity to save. 
Now, this cyclical movement of Prosperity and depre- 
ssion is unavoidable in a free enterprise economy 
because under such a system the functions of saving 
and investment rest with different sets of people acting 
independently of each other. Every income-earner 
is a potential saver, but only the enterpriser is 
responsible for creating investment demand, The 


generally, such a blind s 
efficiently, In the highly 
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gate demand is not going to increase. Under these 
circumstances, the governments of these countries 
usually seek to bolster up aggregate demand by follow- 
ing a policy of armament. The world has experienced 
the havoc wrought by such policies twice within the 
same generation. 


Finally, the capitalist order of society cannot 
ensure consumer’s sovereignty. Although it offers 
in the shape of a free price mechanism means 
of registering individual choice, yet free choice is in 
fact cramped by the inequality of incomes which is 
an essential feature of such a society. Inequality of 
incomes is reinforced by that of property which, 
being the result of private inheritance, is quantitative- 
ly of greater significance than the former. Besides, 
inequality of incomes in the capitalist society is usual- 
ly accounted for not by unequal conditions of work 
but by an unequal distribution of social opportunities 
which shuts out the great majority of people from 
the better-paid occupations requiring long and expen- 
sive training. As a result of inequality of incomes 
and property the capitalist society becomes stratified 
into unequal social classes enjoying unequal social 
and political power and having unequal access to the 
cultural fruits of civilization. 


All these defects of capitalism result from 
certain typical institutions of the capitalist society. 
Thus consumetr’s sovereignty is limited by the existing 
laws of inheritance and private ownership of property 
including the means of production. Economic insta- 
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bility and involuntary unemployment are the inevita- 
ble consequences of bind private enterprise under 
which it is impossible for the individual producer to 
foresee the repercussions of bis own decisions upon 
s&s Ideal allocation of resources is not possible 
due to market imperfections and where these are 
absent, due to the impossibility of planning produc- 
tion according to social costs. Market imperfections 


also sometimes explain interruptions to economic 
progress, 


6. CAPITALIST SOLUTION 


Any capitalist solution of economic instability, 
other than preparing for war, is in essence, its own 
contradiction. It consists in the control of banking 
and currency with a view to stabilising production 
and incomes. In view of the fact that mere tax- 
relief measures cannot rouse private enterprise to 
great activity during a depression, such a solution can 
hardly rule out state enterprise or a public works 
policy. All this points to the need for coordinating 
the functions of saving and investment and for creat- 
ing fresh investment opportunities. To the extent 
that measures for realising this need in practice are 
successful, to that extent they constitute a movement 
away from capitalism towards socialism. 


SOCIALISM 


Pravakar Sen 


Socialism is morally significant in so far as it 
increases the possibility of human happiness. Since 
the possibility of happiness is generally greater amidst 
freedom and prosperity than amidst constraint and 
poverty, socialism envisages a free and prosperous 
way of life infinitely better than the miserable 
existence which is the lot of the vast majority of 
mankind today. While it is readily admitted that 
socialism can establish prosperity, it is often supposed 
that at least in the economic field it destroys rather 
than promote freedom. But this supposition is 
wrong. What socialism seeks to do in the economic 
sphere of life is to replace the blind, self-frustrating 
activity of individuals by the open-eyed, planned 
activity of the community as a whole. If anything 
is lost through this change, it is not the freedom of 
consistent economic activity but what may be likened 
to the blind man’s freedom to move about and meet 
with accidents as often ashe can. Only, the acci- 
dents, in this case are socially disastrous. 


The economic theory of socialism builds on 
certain very familiar facts. These are, first, that the 
economic good which results from prosperity is 
unattainable in the capitalist order of society, and 
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secondly, that certain institutions of that society 
prevent its attainment permanently. 


1. THE ECONOMIC GOOD 


The economic good is however a complex notion. 
It is difficult to state its precise relation to such 
important aspects of freedom as social equality or 
cultural self-determination. It is also dificult to 
correctly lay down all its conditions since not only 
these but the very notion of the economic good also 
are liable to change with fundamental social and 
cultural changes. The theory of socialism meets the 
first difficulty by assuming that the economic good 
is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for the 
realization and enjoyment of the highest social goods — 
an assumption history proves to be realistic enough. 
It meets the second difficulty by concentrating on 
those broad conditions of the economic good which 
are tractable to institutional control. 


Man is a consumer. The economic good in the 
field of consumption demands that the economic 
order be such as to guarantee an effective sovereignty 
of consumers so that every consumer is able to buy 
what he would want to buy. Ability to buy depends» 
on two conditions. First, the consumer must have a 
free choice of goods and, secondly, he must be able 
to afford the choice he would freely make. It is 
possible to exaggerate the vagaries of individual 
choice, for people living in the same climate and 
belonging to the same culture have more or less 
the same wants. As a consumer, every person 
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therefore needs an income which is adequate to keep 
himself going, allow himself some useful comforts of 
life and leave hima margin for the enjoyment of 
those luxuries in which he can take reasonable 
delight. Though the measure of this adequacy 
varies from culture to culture, in any given culture 
those incomes which can buy much more than what 
these wants require are to a large extent superfluous, 
and if found together with incomes which buy much 
less, altogether unjust. Thus even if the choice of goods 
is apparently free in a society where there is unequal 
distribution of wealth, the possibility of consumer's 
sovereignty is limited by the concentration of pur- 
chasing power in the hands of a few. Hence, accor- 
ding to the economic theory of socialism, the 
levelling of incomes is as vital to the realization of 
consumer’s sovereignty as their maintenance on a high 
plane. This condition, when fulfilled, will make the 
marginal significance of income more or less the same 
for all so that the same demand price offered by 
different consumers will register an equal urgency 
of need. 


Man is also a producer, actual or potential. In 
the field of production the socialist notion of the 
economic good consists in the fufilment of three 
conditions. First, every able-bodied adult must be 
assured of a job with a living wage so that there is 
no involuntary unemployment. Secondly, his income 
should compensate him for the disutility of his work. 
Services of labour should be so apportioned between 
different uses as to make the differences of income 
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in the various occupations equal to the differences in 
the marginal disutility involved in their pursuit. 
Thus inequality of incomes is justified only on the 
ground of unequal disutility of work. This seems 
to contradict the condition already laid down with 
tegard to consumption that incomes should be 
equally distributed under the ideal state of things. 
But the contradiction is only apparent, for differences 
of incomes may represent prices paid by individuals 
for different conditions of work. Thus the choice 
of a job carrying a lower money income, but also a 
smaller disutility, May, under conditions of equal 
Opportunity, be regarded as the purchase of leisure 
etc. at a price equal to the differences between the 
money income earned in that patticular job and in 
others, Finally, the economic good requires that 
economic progress should be uninterrupted by any 
human agency. Economic progress is conditional upon 
a perpetual readiness to introduce in production cost- 
teducing innovations of technology. 


Thus consumer’s sovereignty, 
optimum allocation of resources bet 
and economic progress are the ba 
derlying the socialist notion of the 
To fulfil these conditions, over- 


ing of distribution as well as of 
is 


full employment, 
Ween various uses 
Sic conditions un- 

economic good. 
all control and plann- 


Production of wealth 
necessary, The economic theory of socialism 


rejects capitalism not merely because some of these 
conditions are foreign to the capitalist idea of the 
economic good, but also because the other conditions 
are incapable of being fulfilled in the capitalist society. 
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2. DEFECTS OF CAPITALISM 


The capitalist order of society cannot ensure 
consumer’s sovereignty because free choice is cramped 
by gross inequality of incomes and social opportuni- 
ties. It cannot attain a stable state of full employ- 
ment. It is difficult for the capitalist society to 
obtain optimum allocation of resources among differ- 
ent uses and to introduce cost-reducing innovations 
for economic progress. These defects are irremedia- 
ble as they are inherent in the structure and in 
certain institutions of the capitalist society like pri- 
vate ownership and inheritance of property, private 
enterprise and market imperfections. 


In contrast, socialism is a state of society where 
inequality of incomes is reduced to a minimum, 
inequality of property effectively checked by abolish- 
ing private inheritance, and ownership of the means 
of production. prevented from being ubiquitous. It 
is a society where full employment is perpetually 
maintained through centralised monetary and fiscal 
control of economic enterprise. Finally, it is a society 
where state ownership of monopolies and. basic 
industries and running them in the interest of public 
welfare ensure economic progress in a sphere of acti- 
vity where it is seriously threatened by forces of reac- 
tion. Thus socialist society makes for equitable con- 
sumption and optimum output, brought about by a 
change in the direction of responsibility of production. 
The change is from unco-ordinated private enterprise 
to co-ordinated social enterprise, from a state of plan- 
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lessness to a state of planning. The economic good 
is realized when this change has taken place. It is 
not necessaty to argue that the entire social and 
cultural life of the community can be revolutionised 
by the attainment of the economic good. 


3- MECHANISM OF CHANGE 


As to the mechanism of the socialist transforma- 
tion of society, opinions have differed and will always 
differ. They will differ because it is extremely diff- 
cult to maintain scientific detachment in the teeth of 
partisanship. Every one of us has directly or indirectly 
something to do with this transformation, either in 
favour of it or against it. The change means so much 
to those who waht it that they cannot possibily be 
blatied for holding very strong Opinions as to how 
to bring it about. But it is important not to mistake 
wishful thinking for the logic of events. Thüs when 
otthodox Marxists argue from the fact of concentra- 
tion of capital in a few hands to the intensification 
of the class struggle and from the intensification of 
the élass strüggle to the inevitability of social revolu- 
tion, they are not quite logical: This does not, 
however, meañ that a social revolution is impossible 
ot bad or that sociilism is impossible or cannot come 


through a revolution. It simply means that the 
conclusion does 


not follow from the premisés. 
Similarly, 


thé opposite view that socialism can come 
only through gradual and peaceful changes is more 
the exptession ofa wish than the statement of a 
probability. The various wishes which léad people 
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to regatd revolution or evolution as the only mecha- 
nism of socialist tronsformation are not without their 
significance, however. They are significant in so fat 
as they are expressions of deep-rooted faiths of the 
society from which they spring and to which alone 
they apply as descriptions of social tendenciés. 
For instance, thé evolutionary theory of socialist 
transformation has as much chance of proving a 
correct theory in a society with democratic traditions 
as the revolutionary theory has in a traditionally 
authoritarian society. This however leaves open the 
question whether democracy is better than dictator- 
ship, or whether democratic socialism is better than 
dictatorial -socialism, or even whether socialism 
brought about through violent dictatorship can 
ultimately turn democratic. 


There being thus no hard and fast rule of socia- 
list transformation, it is important to note the various 
possible agents of such transformation. 


The peasant movement for tenurial reforms where 
landlordism prevails has often been regarded as a 
uséful instriiment of Socialism. Everywhere the 
socialist and commünist parties raise the slogan of 
“land to the tiller”.. It is necessary to poiht out 
that this slogan cannot be regarded, excépt as a 
metaphorical expression, as a strictly socialist one. 
This was clear to Marx who excluded the peasantry 
from his calculation of socialist forces. It should be 
recognized that the peasant who already owns land 
and who seeks to increase his fortune by ousting the 
jandlord is usually guided by a motive which is far 
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from socialistic in nature. But since private owner- 
ship of land is permissible under socialism within 
certain limits and subject to state control, the peasant 
movement against landlordism is not necessarily anti- 
socialist. The case of landless peasants is however 
different and it is not without justice that they are 
described as the agricultural proletariat, the vanguard 
of socialism in thé countryside. In the industrially 
backward regions however the peasant movement 
can, if politically conscious, go a long way toward the 
establishment of socialism. 


Similar to the peasant movement is the trade 
union movement of industrial workers. Pure trade 
unionism is only concerned with the betterment of 
the conditions and terms of work and is a powerful 
weapon for fighting monopolistic exploitation of 
labour by capitalists. As such, it does not question 
the validity of capitalism, much less seek to subvert 
it. Even then it is an ally of the socialist movement. 
For only in a ‘country where trade unionism has 
made great advances will the socialist ideal have a 
natural appeal. Elsewhere socialism may come, but 
it will come more asa dogma imposed from above 
than as a faith born of the experiences 
tions of the common man. 
nism can develop onl 
things, 


and aspira- 
And since. trade unio- 
y under a democratic state of 
the experience of socialism is much richer 
in a democratic country than in a dictatorship, 


Thus the purely economic m 
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tend to be, active agents of socialism. Of the 
important active agents of socialism, the middle class 
intelligentsia are one. It is unfortunate that the 
middle class intelligentsia are often dismissed by ortho- 
dox Marxists as petit-bourgeoisie and a fifth column 
of the reactionary bourgeoisie in the socialist move- 
ment. This attitude is neither correct nor helpful 
to the socialist cause. For although they come from 
the same social class to which careerists, opportunists 
and henchmen of the capitalist class generally belong, 
yet they form a distinct group of their own. They 
are the most disillusioned people in the society, most 
critical and contemptuous of the existing economic 
and social order. It is they who provide the intellec- 


‘tual attack against capitalism and it is they again who 


speculate on the problems a new order will face. 
Indeed, they are the only people who are interested 
in truth for its own sake. Therefore, socialism, 
which seeks to establish itself as a rational way of 
life, can hardly ignore the intellectuals, It is in the 
interest of the socialist movement to enlist their 


sympathy and support. 


Finally, the political party is an active agent of 
socialism. It is the strategist of the socialist trans- 
formation. It has its foundations in the hearts of 
millions of men’ and women — peasants, workers 
and intellectuals. Its activities, which extend in a 
thousand directions, all converge at the focal point of 
socialist transformation. It is however necessary to 
remember that the party is not equally strong in 
every country nor is its mode of operation the same 
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everywhere. Moreover, in the democratic countries 
there is not one, but a large number of parties 
professing socialism. These facts do not however 
reduce the importance of the political parties in 
bringing about the socialist order of society. It is 
only necessary to add that a socialist party dominat- 
ing irresponsibly in a socialist state assumes much 
greater responsibilities than its counterpart in a socia- 
list democracy. Sometimes these responsibilities 
prove to be much greater than it can hope to bear. 


4. PROBLEMS OF SOCIALISM 


Under socialism there is a general supersession 
of individual enterprise as the source of economic 


decisions. This creates a number of problems which’ 


a socialist society must solve. 


Jn the first place, consumer’s sovereignty requi- 
res not merely equal distribution of wealth which 
socialism easily secures, but also a price-mechanism 
which can register individual choice. To secure such. 
a measuring-rod of demand, prices of consumer goods 
are frozen at the level of any given period. Since 
there is no compulsion upon consumers in a socialist 
democracy at normal times, the people are free to 
buy as they like. The effect of such free purchases 
shows itself after a time when stocks of certain goods 
are found to þe accumulating and those of others, 
running out, The prices of those goods the stocks of 
which are accumulating are lowered to clear the 
stocks and at the same time factor 


ies are ordered to 
produce less, 


Similarly, the prices of those goods 
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the stocks of which are being depleted are increased 
while production is being stepped up. Thus those 
goods which arein heavier demand are produced in 
larger quantities while the production of those in 
less demand is curtailed. The freedom of choice of 
the consumer is therefore secured through deliberate 
manipulation of the price-mechanism. 


In the field of production however the problem 
of maintaining freedom is much more difficult. Since 
the socialist state must maintain full employment all 
the time aid go on increasing the national income 
at a particular rate, it is therefore necessary for it 
to exercise the supreme power of transferring resour- 
ces from one employment to another. This raises 
the question of flexibility of resources, of the ease of 
adaptation of the worker to new jobs. Undoubtedly, 
some wastage, more psychological than economic, is 
thus inevitable. But-as regards the solution of this 
problem the socialist state is in a much better 
position than the capitalist state since it provides 
equal opportunities for all and can ascertain indivi- 
dual taste and aptitude of its citizens from their very 
childhood. 


Another problem of production having an in- 
direct bearing on the problem of maintaining freedom 
relates to the management of factories, Democratic 
habit naturally insists on workers’ control which 
may indeed be granted in medium and light indus- 
tries, the processes of which it is within the compe- 


tence of the average worker to understand. 
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The size of the industrial unit has also some- 
thing to do with freedom in the economic organiza- 
tion of life. Too great a centralisation may be econo- 
mical under certain conditions, but not necessarily 
helpful to a democratic way of life. The solution of 
this problem evidently lies in decentralising the 
industries as far as possible without seriously impair- 
ing economic efficiency. 


In the wider sphere of social and cultural life, 
socialism has to meet two serious threats to freedom. 
It must guard against the danger of a bureaucracy- 
tidden society where social privileges are proportional 
to rank. Secondly, it must present the cultural life 
of the people from becoming stale through the rule 
of dogma. There can be hardly any doubt that 


against both these dangers socialism’s best shield is 
democracy. 


NEW SCIENCE AND PROGRESS 
Prof. Satyendranath Bose * 


At first sight the fields of science and culture 
may appear to be widely separated, as in a sense they 
are. Yet the influence of science on culture is undeni- 
able. In course of the last few centuries there has 
been a vast increase of scientific knowledge, and this 
growing knowledge has immensely influenced human 
attitudes and the pattern of human civilization. It 
has affected both the material basis of society and 
the minds of men. 


1. TAMING OF NATURE 


That it has affected the material basis of society 
is obvious. Science has helped man to acquire increa- 
sing control over nature. With the aid of science, 
man has marched ahead in his conquest of time and 
space and the forces of nature. When Columbus set 
out on his voyage of discovery of America, he had no 
assurance of ultimate success and his journey seemed 
almost interminable. To-day, America is a two-days’ 
safe journey from India if one cares to travel by air. 
This is only one striking illustration of what may be 
described as the conquest of time and space ; it is 
possible to heap up innumerable other illustrations. 


* Translated and adopted from the lecture — Ed. Seminar Publications. 
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The lightning flash was once a thing of terror to man; 
today, innumerable homes are lighted with electricity 
tamed by man. That exemplifies how man has tamed 
the forces of nature. These simple illustrations show 
that the gifts of science have not remained confined 
to spheres of pute knowledge, but have changed the 
course of our daily life. Scientific knowledge has been 
applied to satisfying the needs of man and recons- 
tructing the material basis of lite. 


Ít is extraordinary how the blessings of ‘applied’ 
science have been received in diverse spheres of Life. 
Theories which, for long, belonged to ‘pure’ science, 
have ultimately yielded unexpected possibilities of 
practical application. Applied science has, inthis way, 
continuously drawn sustenance from ‘pure’ science. 
In many cases, the fruits of applied science have, in 
earlier stages, been available only to a few, but, in 
later stages, have come down within the reach of 
many. Penicillin is a case in point. There was a 
time when it was a mere name to the majority of the 
people ; to-day, it has become avilable in many forms 
to large sections of the people. The.common man _ 
has in this way received the fruits of science in ever- | 
increasing amount. And the forms in which he has 
received them are virtually endless. For science has 
come to his service in health and in illness, in birth 
and in death, in building homes and in travelling 
Eo eke ane a ce A sad 

erene are gifts of human cultur 
and civilisation, in the daily toil of life and in mo? 
ments of happy recreation. i 
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2. A FRANKENSTEIN 7 SOCIAL & MORAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Much has been achieved through the endeavour 
to harness science to the needs of the common man ; 
i © but much also remains to be done. The practical 
; application of science calls for something more than 
mastery of the results of pure science ; it calls for 
proper planning and organisation. Consider atomic 
power. In order to use atomic power for the 
fulfilment or our chosen purposes, a great mobilisa- 
tion of resources, human and natural, is required. 
Such mobilisation of resources is not an exercise in 
pure science ; it is a task intimately connected with 
economic planning and social organisation. In order 
that science may be used liberally, and on a wide scale, 
for the uplift of the standard of living of the people 
in general, we require a community devoted to scien- 
tific research and properly organised, economically 
and socially. 


There is another point to be remembered in 
this connection. Scientific discoveries lend them- 
selves to utilisation for various purposes, constructive 
as well as destructive. Scientific knowledge brings 
us power, power to create as well as to destroy, and 
it is for man to decide how he will use that power. 
Where man uses the power acquired through science 
for purposes of destruction, the blame for such 
destruction must go to man and not to science. 
Science is responsible for knowledge ; man is respon- 
sible for how he uses that knowledge. If knowledge 
is to be properly used, we required the reform of man 
rather than any restraint on science. It is worth while 
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reminding ourselves here that there is hardly any 
scientific discovery which can be used only for de- 
structive purposes, and is totally incapable of being 
turned to fruitful work. Atomic power illustrates 

- this point unmistakably. Atomic research has opened 
up before man staggering possibilities of destroying 
human life on a vast scale ; but it has also made it 
possible to-day to use the immense power hidden in 
the atom for a variety of highly constructive tasks in 
civil life. As science brings more and more power 
within the grasp of man, we move nearer and nearer 
to the attainment of undreamt of prosperity or total 
destruction. It is for man to choose between the 
alternatives, If science is to be our saviour, we have 
to undertake a moral reconstruction of human society 
together with its economic reconstruction. 


3. LIBERATION OF MAN 


What has been stated above relates chiefly to 
the influence of science on the material basis of our 
society. It remains now to consider the influence of 
science on the human mind. 


Among the influences of science on the human 
mind, there are one or two which are most easily 
recognisable. To begin with, science has inspired man 
with a new confidence in himself. Secondly, it has libe- 
rated man from bondage to tyrannical superstitions. 


Science has instilled confidence in human mind 
by making man feel that he is not helpless prey to 
the blind forces of nature, but has the power to con- 
trol these forces and use them to serve his own 
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purposes. There was a time when man was continu- 
ally tormented with a sense of helplessness before the 
apparently unkind and uncertain forces ‘of nature. 
He felt that he has been pitchforked into a hostile 
universe by a cruel fate against which he had no 
redress, With the growth of science there came an 
increasing understanding of the forces of nature ; 
with knowledge came power ; and with power came 
confidence. The forces of nature no longer appear 
cruel ; to an increasing extent, they are turning into 
faithful servants of man. Released from helpless 
dependence on nature, man feels to-day vitalised by 
a sense of mastery over his environment. The more 
this mastery grows, the more his ambitions soar, and 
there is practically no limit to the hopes cherished 
by man to-day in his unrelaxing struggle to gain 
control over the forces of nature. 


Just as outwardly, science has released man 
from bondage to a freakful nature, so also inwardly 
the growth of scientific knowledge has emancipated 
man from bondage to fearful superstitions. There 
was atime when man populated the world around 
him with numberless unseen gods and goddesses be- 
fore whom he trembled and prayed for their mercy. 
These deities he has now quietly dismissed as fictions 
of his troubled and unenlightened imagination. 
The teaching of Galileo, and other eminent 
scientists following him, brought before man a totally 
new picture of the place of the earth in the universe. 
Darwin, and his successors, introduced a revolution 
in man’s conception of his own origin and develop- 
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ment. All these shattered the sublime superstitions 
upheld for centuries by the holy Bibles. The dog- 
matism of the Middle Ages has, in modern time, 
been replaced by a critical attitude towards life and 
its problems. As against blind faith science advocates 
cautious enquiry on the basis of careful observation. 
»This, indeed, is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of science in the development of the human 
mind. 


4. SCIENCE & RELIGION 


The question arises here whether science is in- 
herently opposed to religion. Religious men claim 
to ascend to realms of experiences where science has 
no entrance. In so far as teligion speaks of ‘events’ 
in such super-natural or spiritual realms,’ science js 
unable, and unwilling, either to confirm or to deny 
+ what religion teaches. In practice, however, religion 
has exhibited a repeated tendency to come down 
from such spiritual regions and to speak about things 
of this earth. It is when religion, in this way, in- 
vades the sphere of science, that science feels obliged 
to oppose religion uncompromisingly, Conflict be- 
tween science and religion appeats unnecessary only 


if, and so long as, religion avoids reference to the 
world in its material aspect. 


5. SCIENCE & PHILOSOPHY 


Closely connected with the controy 


etsy on the 
relation between Science and rel 


1 religion is the question 
about the philosophic affiliation of Science. On the 
one hand, it has beeh claimed that Science, by the 
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very nature of its methods of investigation, is com- 
mitted to a materialistic view of the universe ; on the 
other hand, it has been asserted that modern’ science, 
with its inclination towards indeterminism, is moving 
towards an idealistic or non-materialistic view of 
reality. - Let us examine these contrary claims about 
the philosophic moorings of science, ‘specially, modern 
science. Philosophic discussions have a tendency to 
reduce themselves to mere verbal controversies. It is 
better to avoid such verbal wranglings and to try 
instead to get the real points at the bottom. 


It is commonly agreed that science grants Jto the 
external world an objective status. It sets out to 
investigate not-a world created by the scientists’ private 
imagination, but a world given as a system of objec- 
tive data. The task of the scientist is not to create, 
but to. discover. If this fact is alone sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that science is committed to 
a materialistic view of the universe, the scientist is a 
materialist.’ But the world of the conception of the 
modern scientist is composed of something which is 
very far removed from ‘matter’ of the orthodox con- 
ception. This stuff is not the hard irreducible particle 
called atom, The imponderable ‘energy’ which 
appears now as the ultimate stuff is presented as 
‘waves’ or ‘charges’ of positive or negative electricity 
and is described with mathematical symbols only in 
relation with its environmental phenomena. It will 
not be apt to say that the ‘charge’ or ‘energy’ is the 
stuff of the atom, rather it is the action, the motions 
set by changing surroundings which make the atomic 
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nexus, Only the motion or action comes within 
the reach of science,— the ‘thing’ which moves or 
acts remains elusive. 


This changed conception of matter has also 
demolished the idea of immutability of the primary’ 
> elements of which the number is counted as 92. The 
fission of the atom has vastly increased the possibili- 
ties of transmutation of matter, and the dream of the 
alchemist to transform base metals into gold is no 
longer an absurdity. 


But the most serious blow upon the orthodox 
sense of scientific objectivity has been the discovery 
_that every observation js dependent upon the position 

of the observer. The theory of relativity has exploded 
the idea of absolute truth or of invariable objectivity - 
and has stated that every formulation is relative to 
_ the observer and to the complex of motions he is 
subjected to. There is no motion independent of 
the observer which is capable of scientific description. 
Moreover, the instruments and the media of observa- 
tion are also constantly changing and so every obser- 


vation is inevitably associated with an ‘error’ which 
remains indeterminable. 


6. IMPACT ON VALUES 


We have already made reference to the tendency 
in modern science to move towards indeterminism. 
This tendency is highly interesting and significant. 
While in the physical realm, science js endowing man 
with growing control over the forces of nature and 


an increasing confidence in his own powers, in the 


- known as the effect. 
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realm of thought we find a growing realisation by the 
scientists of the limitations of their i 
investigation and a resulting caution and modesty i 
the statement of the character of their conclusions. 
This change of attitude may be effectively brought 
out by contrasting the older Newtonian science with 


k 


the new science of relativity. 


Older science was wedded to ‘determinism’ of 
a rather facile nature. It was thought that every 
event was completely determined by antecedent events” 
and that it was theoretically possible to discover the 
exact relationship between the antecedent events 
constituting the cause and the subsequent event 5 


This infallibility of relation between antecedent 
and subsequent events is no longer tenable. Not 
only is it practically impossible to observe all relevant 
events simultaneously, it stands out also as a theore- 
tical fact that position and velocity of minute parti- 
cles, the atom or electron for instance, cannot be 
observed at a time. Every object is changing at the 
moment of observation so that accurate observation 
becomes a theoretical as well as practical impossibility. 


The picture of reality which the observer forms 
is relative to the position of the observer in time- 
space. Itis- somewhat like the perspective of an 
object seen from different angles. The reality of our 
perception has therefore a subjective colour. The 
scientist by means of his equipment, training and 
experience can come near the formulation of objec- 
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scientists of the limitations of their methods of 
investigation and a resulting caution and modesty in 
the statement of the character of their conclusions. 
This change of attitude may be effectively brought 
out by contrasting the older Newtonian science with 
the new science of relativity. + 


Older science was wedded to ‘determinism’ of 
a rather facile nature. It was thought that every 
event was completely determined by antecedent events 


and that it was theoretically possible to discover the 


exact relationship between the antecedent events 


constituting the cause and the subsequent event 
- known as the effect. ae 


This infallibility of relation between antecedent 
and subsequent events is no longer tenable. Not 
only is it practically impossible to observe all relevant 
events simultaneously, it stands out also as a theore- 
tical fact that position and velocity of minute parti- 
cles, the atom or electron for instance, cannot be 
observed at atime. Every object is changing at the 
moment of observation so that accurate observation 
becomes a theoretical as well as practical impossibility. 
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The picture of reality which the observer forms 
is relative to the position of the observer in time- 
space. Itis- somewhat like the perspective of an 
object seen from different angles. The reality of our 
perception has therefore a subjective colour, The 
scientist by means of his equipment, training and 
experience can come near the formulation of objec- 
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connect the major events with cause and effects. But 
this link relates only in the realm of the mass, the 
“forecast based on the past applies only to broad events 
of the immediate future and in general the scientific 


i prediction is nothing more than a statement with a 


~ certain amount of probability. 
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ined or only unpredictable? Whether the mist 
ead on the road gives life its value and creative 


a enterprise? It is for the philosopher to answer. 
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PHILOSOPHY & PROGRESS 
Prof. Atindranath Bose 


In popular parlance, a philosopher is one who 
lives outside reality in the realm of abstractions,—a 
dweller of the ivory tower. Nothing is farther 
from truth. Philosophy starts from life. Philosophy 
seeks its origin, its meaning and its destiny. Man 
wants to live the life that has come on his way, to 
cross its hurdles, to enjoy its gifts. He has to explore 
its relations with the world and find adjustment 
among the conflicts that appear. To live he must 
know, and to know usefully, he must go deep into 
reality. 


1. IDEALISM VS. MATERIALISM 


The question about reality was first sought to 
be answered with reference to idea or to matter. 
The opposition may be briefly put like this : matter 
exists and is known — mind knows matter. The 
dispute centres round the primacy or dependence of 
the terms. According to the materialist theory 
matter is original, set in motion by an inherent 
impulse and mind or idea is evolved from it and 
dependent on it. According to the idealist theory, 
idea, universal or individual, is the primary existence 
and matter owes itself to knowledge or idea. 
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A little probing into the issue will show that 
this metaphysical question is not a useless intellectual 
pastime and has a deep significance for life. From 
the materialist viewpoint, the idea of progress is firm- 
ly rooted in material wealth, all idealism is derived 
from the demands of material or economic production 
and all theories, principles, etc., appear as outcome 
of objective socio-economic conditions prevailing 
in their time. A materialist can therefore claim to 
be a realist and a practical man in so faras he takes 
into calculation the material factors of the situation 
in determining his ideals and theories. This view- 


point has been best systematised in the Marxian 
philosophy. 


According to the idealist position, on the other 
hand, since matter is a projection of mind, mind is 
the ultimate determiner of all matter, i.e. of the 
material environment, To the subjective idealist 
material existence is directly dependent on the know- 
ledge of the observer, — as it is to Berkeley or Hume. 
To the objective idealist like Hegel material existence 
is dependent on the Absolute idea or knowledge. 
Hence man’s idea or knowledge has the capacity to 
determine the shape of things, to effect changes in 
the spheres of material life. The idealist thinks that 
his pursuits, however impractical they may appear, 
are the real operative forces behind social or material 
change and that if the idea has the necessary reason 
or will behind it, it can move the current. The 
Gandhian ideology is a typical illustration of idealist 
metaphysics and social philosophy. 
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DETERMINISM VS. FREE WILL 


With the matter and mind controversy jg 
associated another age-old controversy of philosophy, 
viz, that of determinism and free will. Determinism 
claims to state that the course of events js pre- 
determined. All events are the resultant of the sum 
total of immediately preceding events which, we say, 
are causes, A set of causes leads to a corresponding 
set of results according to fixed laws. There is no 
scope of will or alteration in this sequence. If there 
is a will it is itself the outcome of and is bound by 
material events, The nineteenth century materialism 
founded upon the discoveries of Darwin and Newton 
and the historical materialism of Karl Marx belong to 
to this category. In the idealist context determinism 
takes the shape of teleology. There is a telos or 
purpose inherent in everything which takes it along 
its fixed course, The purpose of the mango tree and 
of the mango fruit is implicit in the mango seed 
which, when sown in the soil, runs the course set for 
it beforehand. This theory elaborated by Aristotle 
bas been variously restated and the psycho-analyst 
school of Freud, Adler, Jung and McDougal may be 
cited as instance of idealist determinism. In religion, 
determinism takes the shape of the doctrine of pre- 
destination and resignation to the will of God. 


The theory of free will veers entirely round the 
idealist view of life. Its content is that a blind in- 
determinate will is at the root of all change. Psycho- 
logical events cannot be explained in terms of cause 
and effect. There are fundamental impulses which 
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have to be accepted. as hypothetical truths. The 
cause and effect sequence is only a manner of our 
Teasoning or a process of our thought. Even in the 
world of physical matter, as Heisenberg and Edding- 
ton point out, a lawless indeterminacy has been 
discovered in the behaviour of electrons,— the 
Minutest components of the atom, A derivative of 
the free will theory is the philosophy of power and 
force as propounded by Nietzsche and Treitschke. 


These two standpoints, like the idealist and 
materialist positions, are full of significance for life. 
If everything is predetermind, if human volition is 
but a cog in the wheel of a machine operating with 
its own laws or if the struggles of man are but puppet 
dances conducted by a show-master behind the 
wings,— life loses its meaning and purpose. Man 
fights his battles with the hope that he can improve 
life, that it is in his power to conquer material obstac- 
les. Once it is believed that man is a helpless 
automaton either before material laws or before divine 
destination, all inspiration is lost. The mind strugg- 


les to efface the illusion of will or ego 


and surrenders 
to fate. 


Logically, the indeterminist position is not more 
helpful. The free will gives no quarter to individual 
option. The will is free in the sense that it is bound 
by no laws, natural or human. It is a blindly creative 
life force free of all canons of ethics or the limitations 
of human purpose. Before this blind force human 
endeavour is as helpless as before the laws of nature of 


the determinist. So here also values are set at nought 
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and man is a helpless victim of accidents. The 
salvation of man, as with Schopenhauer, lies in 
annihilation of the will. 


© But generally the indeterminists have not 
accepted the logical implication of their position and 
the freedom and power of man have been the keynote 
of notable voluntarists like Nietzsche and Bergson. 


3. EMPIRICISM VS. RATIONALISM 


Another fundamental divergence of approach 
in philosophical thinking is over the method of 
enquiry and the test of truth. There is the inductive 
or experimental method which depends on observa- 
tion and verifies truth empirically, i.e.. by practice. 
There is the a priori or rational method which 
depends on logical analysis for the discovery of truth. 
According to the empiricists like Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, etc. experience is primary and reason is 
secondary ; in its extreme form empiricism denies the 
possibility of disinterested knowledge. ‘The basic 
impulse to all knowledge is some practical need and 
that knowledge is valid which serves this need. 
Intelligence is only a handmaid of experience. Accor- 
ding to rationalists, to this camp belong Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz and others, reason is the only guide 
to knowledge and there is the objective truth to know 
apart from human interest. Most of the philosophical 
systems have been built up laboriously out of the 
love for knowledge as such by the application of 
logical syllogisms. 


The age of Science which has superseded the 
age of Reason with its gigantic efforts for material 
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improvement has called for a philosophy inspired 
by love for action rather than for knowledge. It has 
intensified the revolt of the modern man against the 
critical standards accepted by the ancient Greeks. 
Accordingly, the main conflict of our age is between 
theoretical and practical philosophy. It does not 
bear so much on the nature of reality, on the question 
whether it is material or ideal. 


It bears on the 
method and object of investigation. 


4. PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Notable philosophical schools of the twentieth 
century which have voiced this revolt are those of 
. ‘vitalism’, ‘pragmatism’ and ‘instrumentalism’. 


Henri Bergson, the twentieth century exponent 
of the vitalist theory, sees reality as a perpetual. flux 
which is otherwise described as life force or-free will. 


The flux of evolution is the conflict of the two oppo- 


site forces,—the active and positive elan vital and 


the passive and negative matter. When the elan is 
beaten by matter it becomes mechanical as in habit. 
Its first triumph was the explosion of energy into 
plant life. Thereafter the force divided its flow 
the instinct of insects and 
Human life is 
against matter. 


along 
the reason of vertebrates. 
the climax of this struggle of elan 


But the universe does 
ceaseless flow. 


in space. For 
understanding, 
bodies and idea 


not appear to us asa 
We see only static objects extended 
intellect which is our guide to the 
curves the flow into static pieces of 
s and exhibits them as if the universe 
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is a sum total of these. The intellect cannot grasp 
change except in terms of causal and temporal rela- 
tion of fixed objects. It cannot think of motion 
except in terms of distances and intervals. Its time 
is a series of moments and its space isa series of 
points. The true character of time is duration. 
This is revealed not by intellect but by intuition 
which can realise our intimacy with the vital flow 
and concurrence with the duration of time. 

This planned deception is played by reason on 
us to meet the necessity of living. Intellect is con- 
cerned with the needs of living, not with the truth 
of life. Living would not be possible unless the 
intellect could rest and pause and guide our action. 
If matter had appeared as a flux our activities would 
have no rest or interlude. Matter must pass from 
stage to stage because our activity must skip from 
action to action. 


So the truth of life is freedom which we 
instinctively feel, and life which does not end in man 
is a ceaseless dash for creation into the future. 


William James’ doctrine of radical empiricism 
makes experience the basis of all reality. It denies 
consciousness and the dualism of subject and object. 
Pure experience is the primal stuff: knowing or 
‘being conscious’ is a sort of relation between its two 
portions. The stuff of experience is neutral and is 
subjective or objective,—appears as knower or known 
from different contexts. The subject is a series of 
experiences wh'ch we call ideas. The object isa 
series of experiences known as sensations. 
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From this premiss James moves to the pragmatic 
position that our beliefs and experiences are deter- 
mined not by logic but by the effect they will have 
on our life. From the empirical point of view, what- 
ever is experienced is real. From the pragmatic 
point of view, the truth of an experience lies in its 
usefulness. God is true,—not because of God's 
objective existence, but because the belief in God 
gives happiness to the believer and helps to maintain 


amoral order. Truth is a belief which works,—an 
idea made true by events. 


John Dewey’s instrumentalism is a slight variant 
of the above. With James, philosophical theories are 
instruments of life, not answers to problems. Dewey 
starts with this biological hypothesis and rejects the 
traditional notion of absolute mathematical truth, 
Instead of the static and finite truth there is the 


process called ‘inquiry’. Inquiry is a form of mental 


adjustment between an organism and its environment 


when their relations are unsatisfactory. Truth is 
therefore a developing process leading towards orga- 
nic unified wholes, 


In the philosophies of Bergson, James and 


Dewey man is the focus of attention and the cosmos 


or universe has secondary place. These all lead to a 
sense of power and optimism, to a refusal to admit 
unalterable facts, to a faith in the destiny of the 
human race. Science and technology of the twentieth 
century have prepared the psychological atmosphere 


for this denial of objective truths Testing upon facts 
beyond human control, 
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5- THEORETICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Speculative thought which follows the tradition 
and methodology set by Pythagoras and Plato has 
given the warning against this tendency for the 
overemphasis on human power. They hold fast to 
mathematical reasoning supported by impersonal 
observations as the only reliable means to scientific 
truthfulness. 


Bertrand Russell, the chief among the modern 
rationalists, nearly agrees with William James in the 
interpretation of reality. According to new physics 
matter is an event in spacetime. So is a sense 
perception. The sensum (sense perception) is a wave 
of events happening between the subject and the 
object, just as there is a series of events happening 
between a photo-plate and an object which accounts 
for a photograph. A sensum is a ‘neutral particular’ 
which is mental from the standpoint of the subject 
and material from the location of the object. Ulti- 
mately, both subject and object are collections of 
sensa. A subject is a series of sensa or aspects of all 
objects received at a moment in a place where there 
is a sense organ and a brain with nervous system. 
An object is a series of sensa or aspects of it avail- 
able at a moment from different places. 


' So mind as knower and matter as known are 
the same thing. The conventional gulf between the 
two has been bridged by new physics and new 
psychology. Matter is now not ‘stuff’ of the world 
but “a convenient way of collecting events into 
bundles”. Mind is now a chain of associated ideas 
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generated by the nervous system. A doctrine of 
‘neutral monism’ is suggested by the approaching 
ends of physics and psychology. 


A. N. Whitehead, the other contemporary 
mathematical philosopher, has described universal 
| reality as an organism unified by a process of feeling. 
Benedetto Croce, the Italian Hegelian, a powerful 
exponent of rationalist idealism, has expounded reality 
as a dynamic process of ‘thinking’. The rationalist 
scientific school, the schoo! which places truth above 
human will or bias has drawn its strength mainly 
from the fundamental discoveries of modern physics. 


6. SCIENTIFIC PHILOSOPHY 

In the foreword to Max Planck’s Where Science 
is Going Einstein sets before the scientist the same 
purpose as that of the philosopher, viz, to form “a 
simple and synoptic image of the surrounding world”. 
His latest Field Theories have a. slender empirical 
basis and they stand almost entirely on speculative 
treason. This is because scientific investigation has 
refined matter beyond the capacity of our sense 
perception. The experimental system fails to measure 
the behaviour of minute processes and at this point 
speculative reason comes to the assistance of science. 


Both Einstein and Planck affirm that speculative 
science is gradually unfolding the laws underlying 
reality. Scientific enquiry tests upon a faith in these 
laws. Quantum mechanics and the so-called indeter- 


minacy of microscopic movements have not shaken 


the principle of causation but only its traditional 
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formulation. The task of science is to correct our 
observations and to bring these into accord with the 
realities of nature, to enlarge and refine the formula 
of causality. 


In the determinist scheme of relativity physics, 
human will and the ethics or values of life have only, 
a derivative existence. Man is not free but is only 
ignorant of bondage. Into these gaps of ignorance 
the moral values of life find their way. The religion 
of the scientist is a universal consciousness derived 
from the harmony of natural law (The World as I See 
Tt). it isa passive feeling, not an active impulse. 


Here is the paradox of scientific philosophy. 
Einstein and Planck have fitted human values within 
the four-dimensional continuum, i.e., have treated 
them as events in space-time. But they have not 
been able to deny their force in life, to affirm cate- 
gorically. that idealist forces are derived from and 
determined by material motion, 


Science moves in a closed circle within the 
limits of our perception and reason. Within this 
very limited range causality appears to meet the 
pragmatic needs of life. Science functions primarily 
to meet these needs. Hence the reality of science 
appears in a determinist frame. But reality is not 
confined to our everyday life. Even the everyday 
life is not entirely pragmatic and science cannot reach 
it in all its aspects. The creations of art and beauty, 
the social force of human personality, the dynamicity 
of the instincts of love and power remain outside 
the domain of science and reason. 
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|7. CRISIS IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


As the danger of pragmatism and will theory is 
a drift towards fanaticism and intoxication of power, 
the danger of too much reliance on science is the 
denial of the moral cohesives of life. When philoso- 
phy is directed to the search for’ an objective truth 
beyond the problems of our existence it no longer 
serves the cause of progress, If philosophy is believed 
to be an outcome of contemporary social miliew its 
findings become social myths and bye-products of the 
social dynamics. The crisis in present philosophical 
thought is the stark nihilism it is heading for. The 
scepticism derived from tradition-breakers like Matx 
and Freud and from the materialist determinism of 
science has snapped the old moorings. A typical 
example of the prevailing temper of disbelief, revolt 
and anarchy is the existentialist philosophy which has 
grown in France,—an extreme individualist doctrine 
which leaves everyone the choice to determine him- 
self at every moment without a principle of choice, 
without knowing the consequences of his choice, in 
a painful state of perpetual uncertainty, because it is 
pure, authentic ‘existence’. 


MODERN ART AND LITERATURE 
Prof. Dhiresh Bhattacharya 


a 


Throughout the ages art and literature have 
represented the social conscience of man and stood 
for the values in which he has believed. The basis 
of all true art is life. Occasionally, of course, certain 
forms of art and literature have developed apparently 
without any social root; to the superficial observer 
they have been nothing more than flights of fancy. 
But closer observation has been able to relate them 
with underlying social currents, with phenomena 
appearing and disappearing in the stream of social life, 
with newly emerging values and the faith reposed in 
that set of values. 


i. ART IN A CLASS SOCIETY 


Since society has been differentiated from time 
immemorial into sharply conflicting economic classes, 
it is no wonder that art and literature have in every 
age borne the marks of that conflict. Speaking very 
generally, the services of art and literature have on 
many occasions been commandeered by the dominant 
social class to reptesent its own ideas and aspirations. 
The ideals it has stood for, the values it has believed 
in, have given to the literature of the period its distinc- 
tive stamp and accounted for much of the absorbing 
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interest which it has possessed for the people of that 
period. A newly rising social class, dreaming of 
power and expansion, has been the most fruitful 
contributor to the cultural heritage of the community. 


England in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries is 
an obvious example. 
t 


To argue thus in terms of classes and their con- 
tributions to art and literature is not to ignore that 
much of the older art and literature still possess a 
charm which we, in a different social setting, cannot 
altogether fail to enjoy. This does not alter the social 
fact that literature is pcimarily meant for consumption 
and enjoyment by a contemporary class, that its pro- 
jection into the future depends upon many extraneous 
circumstances which may not have much relation to 
the worth of that literature and that the glorious 
thrill which contemporaries are able to feel may be 
altogether missed by a succeeding generation.” A 
more important reason may be that there are certain 
elements of likeness among successive forms of the 
class-struggle ; we still derive inspiration from Jona- 
than Swift and Sir Thomas More. The real explana- 
tion, however, is different. It is that art and literature, 
when they are really great, have a habit of transmut- 
ing class forms into generalised human forms. They 
derive their material from the contemporary texture 
of society, choose their heroes, from amongst the 
most successful elements of that society (Shakespeare’s ` 
heroes, for example, are either decaying feudal nobles 
or rising merchants), but they convert those transient 
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class forms into more permanent human forms by the 
peculiar magic which is their essence and beauty. It 
is this transmutation of class forms into somewhat 
abstract human forms that constitutes true art and 
literature, After all, success or failure is the end to 
which all class conflicts lead and a particular class in 
a particular period can easily recapture the moods of 
a different class in an earlier epoch because itis 
engaged in the same sort of struggle for dominance 
and expansion or, in the case of failure, because it is 
doomed to the same sort of stagnation or extinction. 


From the historical perspective, then, art and 
literature appear as the twin modes of expression of 
the unchanging socio-economic conflict—unchanging, 
that is, in its essentials. Though emphasis is thus 
laid upon the economic relations within a society, the 
broad canvas of society does contain other features 
which leave their impress upon contemporaty culture. 
One of the most important of these other influences 
has been religion. Especially in the middle ages, 
religion has played an important part in the develop- 
ment of arts and literature. Attempts to relate these 
secondary social features to the primary economic 
framework have sometimes been made, but in most 
cases these are too far-fetched to create conviction. 
It seems better to accept a ‘pluralist’ interpretation 
of society, to appreciate in their diversity the various 
webs of which the social texture is composed and 
trace the sources of art and literature to these various 
inspirations rather than to any one of them. 
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2. ART IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


The fact nevertheless remains that it is impossi- 


ble to understand the art and literature of a particu- 


iar epoch without analysing, as `a preliminary, the 
social conditions which gave rise to that particular 
phase of literary and artistic development. This 


holds good in every historical period, but especially 
in those periods when the 


classes becomes sharper than ever, when ‘integuments’ 
are in the process of ‘bursting’,—when new social 
classes arise and old classes decay. A society in 
which social cleavages are fast developing and impor- 
tant social changes are brewing generates powerful 
literary and artistic currents, especially in the forms 
of dramas and ‘epic’ novels. Such artistic creations 
have to be assessed, if at all, in terms of social move- 
ments and socio-economic processes that are going on 
in contemporary society. All the movements of life 
and literature have a unity running through them 


which may not always be apparent to the casual 
observer. 


conflict among social 


In a period of decay, the class which was respon- 
sible for artistic endeavour in an earlier epoch will 
have to declare its bankruptcy of ideas, because its 
ideas no longer sell in the market, no longer com- 
mand the confidence of those (t 


he vast majority) 
whose daily lives are moulded by 


other influences. 


o 
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As Christopher Caudwell remarks, in his essay on 
Love, “With the exhaustion of bourgeois social 
relations, bourgeois passionate love begins also to 
wither before the economic blast.” Thus modern 
literature is increasingly being stripped of passion, 
romantic love has lost its place and a sort of ‘fugitive 
sexual intercourse’ has been raised to the pedestal, 
not as a thing of value but as a symbol of decay, It is 
no wonder that the most prominent intellectuals in 
such periods of crisis lose their grip over life and 
seek refuge in mighty abstractions. They fail to 
locate the troublespot which lies in their affiliation 
to a particular class which is faced with extinction. 
They lose sight of the destiny of human society and 
throw their weight on the side of reaction. They 
forget that, after all, man is Man and set themselves 
about writing curious little tracts on ‘Ape and 
Essence’, 


This crisis in the life of society affects not only 
literature but also other form of art. The sense of 
wonder which characterises early bourgeois art is day 
by day yielding place to a sense of drabness, of comm- 
onplaceness, which perverts all art forms and produces 
queer reactions in those who are born with creative 
instinct and genius. Oppressed by the realities of 
life, the artist consoles himself by evolving new 
patterns which have no relation to these realities, 
New art movements, under various names, such as 
Impressionism, Cubism etc. appear on the scene, 


produce a sense of novelty for the time being, but 
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being devoid of all contacts with life as it is lived, 
slowly die out. This divorce of art from life is 
perhaps inevitable in a society in which the majority 
of the people are overwhelmed by the demands of 
_ existence. In such a society, art becomes an appen- 
dage of leisured life enjoyed by the more fortunate 
classes. Occasionally a few artists emerge who catch 
a glimpse of the coming order of things, draw upon 
new themes and try to delve deeper into the life of 
society. But so long as the objective conditions are 
not propitious, these isolated efforts fail to develop 
into a powerful art current. Thus, broadly speaking, 
there lurks, behind the facade of modern art and 


literature, unmistakable signs of stagnation and lack 
of vital power. 


3. MEANING OF PROGRESS IN LITERATURE 


The growing literature of decadence in the mo- 
dern period and the degeneration of the arts undoub- 
tedly point to a very deep-seated conflict in the social 
psyche; it represents the downfall of bourgeois values 
in the changing society of to-day. The function of 
literature in the modern world (outside Soviet Russia) 
appears to be to deride all possibilities of peaceful 
construction, to demolish all accepted values and 
to cover the world under a heap of debris from 
which no one is to rescue it. In his latest books, 
Aldous Huxley, for example, describes the idea of 
progress as humanity’s enemy Number One. If the 
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idea of progress is to be banished for ever, in what 
sense can we speak of progressive art and literature ? 


On the other hand, literature has, in every 
epoch, served to rally the newly dominant classes for © 
their historic mission. To the extent that art and 
literature focus attention upon new classes, new 
endeavours and wider social visions, to that extent 
must both of them be classed as progressive. The 
watchword of progress is faith and conviction. 
Without faith in the creative potentialities of human 
beings, as represented by the struggling but as yet 
submerged classes, no literature worth its mame can 
be penned ; without the strength of conviction no 
great art is capable of being created. Shakespeare's 
dramas catry conviction only because his heroes stand 
for a new order of things which was just then in the 
process of evolution. The greatness of Greek trage- 
dy lies precisely in the assertion of the human, over 
the divine order of things. The Bengali novels of 
Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyaya won acceptance 
among progressive art critics because they symbolised 
the emergence of the new middle class in the midst 
ofa decadent social order. It is tempting to genera- 
lise from these examples. Progress in literature 
consists in the wholehearted acceptance of new social 
classes and of their endeavours for the emancipation 
of society from its time-worn shackles. But each 
new class, in its turn, tends to become fossilised, its 
art and literature degenerate, so that after a while new 
classes and new social visions appeat on the horizon. 
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Then literature and all other forms of art also under- 
go a sea change, as it were, extolling particular values 
and disparaging others ; in this way the cycle goes 
on and on, perhaps till the end of time. š 


4. LITERATURE AND PROPAGANDA 


There is some scope for misunderstanding here. 
When progressive literature is identified with the 
hopes and aspirations of a particular social class in 
a particular socio-economic setting, 
hended that literature will become the vehicle of 
propaganda for the particular class in power. That 
sometimes art hàs been misued in this way, we can- 
not deny. But the essence of literature, as we have 
already pointed out, is the transmutation of 
forms into generalised human forms. 
of art can never be limited in function to the mere 
appraisal of the achievements of an evanescent class, 
To mistake pure Propagandist works, to be found in 
some of the post-revolutionary Russian authors, as 
literature in its inner essence would be to ignore 
elements of real import in the make-up of great art. 
The artist works in the atmos 
relationship of classes, but h 
which are eternal. 


it may be appre- 


class 
Great works 


phere of a Particular 
e works upon Materials 
The same feelings of love, hate, 
joy, glory and humiliation are Present in the human 
breast, whatever be the type of society in which the 
man lives. The progressive artist merely chooses his 
material from a segment of society which he believes 
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possesses the key to social betterment. His sympa- 
thies run parallel to the path of social progress. 

The path of social progress is neither straight 
nor clear. Confusions crop up at every step, parti- 
cular events blur the wholeness of the vision and 
each class endeavours to establish itself as theg 
permanent torchbearer of society. As a result 
dogmas are poured forth, bandied off and on as the 
only solution of social conflicts and published in the 
guise of literature with no hope of permanence at 
all. Often the individual conscience revolts against 
such dogma and tries either to deny progress or to 
construct its own Utopia. Some of these construc- 
tions (e. g. in Wells) are really fascinating, but they 
are not progressive in our sense of the term. Pro- 
gress in the social sense is possible only through and 
by means of class organisation, by the r pening, as it 
were, of social forces that are to be victorious in the 
struggle. Hence individual struggles, however 
glorious, possess elements of value only as and when 
they represent the struggle of the classes. The hope 
and faith, the frustration and disillusionment of 
individuals in literature must have their counterparts 
in similar feelings throughout the class from which 
the individual has been chosen. 


5. LITERATURE: MATTER AND FORM 


So far the attributes of progressive literature 
have been studied from the point of view of its con- 
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tents, but considerations of form are no less relevant. 
Progressive ideas, served in an antiquated form, are 
very little likely to be appreciated. It is clear that 
forms of art and literature change with the times 
and more particularly with conditions of life and 
living. The old ‘epic’? has long been buried, the 
‘Victorian novel with its long, winding sentences has 
been given the go by, the rolling hexameters of old 
poetry are no more. In their place, we have the 
short, pithy, almost ‘telegraphic’ sentences in our 
modern novels ; in poetry, lines have been reduced 
to single words. The length of both prose and 
poetry has been considerably curtailed. Much of 
this has been due, as has often been pointed out, to 
the hurry and bustle of modern commercial existence. 
The claims of existence have exercised their influence 
both over the matter and the. form of modern 
literature. 


Thus both the matter and the form of literature 
are in a process of continuous change owing to the 
change in the framework of society itself. This is 
as it should be. As in life, so in art, absence of 
change means stagnation. Changes are bound to 
occur and not all changes may always be progressive. 
The student of social affairs must be prepared for 
frequent backwashes and tides of reaction. Yet the 
idea of progeess is not something which he can give 
up ; he cannot leave the matter to rest at that. He 
must think in terms of progress and act for it. Both 
in literature and in life, he must be on the lookout 

for progressive elements, for the forces which arise 
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afresh in every society with the promise of delivering 
the goods. 


Above all, modern art and literature stand for 
the stresses and strains of contemporary social life. 
Economic maladjustments, political quarrels, they 
misuse of science and a host of other problems 
cannot leave literature unimpressed. Most of the 
successful works of art in the present era have been 
concerned with these problems, but many of them 
have failed to instil faith and conviction. In so far 
as they have failed to do this, they have served as a 
damper to social optimists and blocked the way to 
progress. The twentieth century is witnessing the 
rapid deterioration of the old social structure, the 
crumbling down of old values, with little prospect 
of building up a new order in the place of the old. 
Yet new social classes are rising who ate sure to 
reconstruct the world after their own mind, to take 
society a little nearer to its goal, to work for the 
progress and emancipation of their own class and 
incidentally for that of society. Whether this 
pottends a ‘classless’ society for all time to come, we 
shall not venture to say. It is sufficient if progressive 
movements do not stop or get themselves entangled 
in meshes of unprofitable controversy. Assuming 
that such progressive movements are really free and 
strong, the function of progressive literature becomes 
at once clear. It is to sympathise with the class that 
is gathering force, to clarify the ideals they wish to 
represent, to visualise the society they hope to 
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reconstruct and, in general, to inspire the forces of 
progress that may otherwise be lying dormant. If 
modern art and literature fail to fulfil this function 
in contemporary society, it is not because artistic 
geniuses are not born, but mainly because the forces 
of progress are not easily discernible in the complexity 
(of contemporary events, Little wonder, then, that 
geniuses seek to escape from the tealities of life and 
seek salvation in mystic flights. Thus a gap begins 
to yawn between life and literature ; the progressive 
elements are disowned by literary champions. Art 
and literature fall into decay at the same time as the 


events of life urgently call for an interpretation and 
a synthesis. 


CULTURAL REQUISITES OF FREEDOM 


M. N. Roy 
o 


It is quite natural that passionate lovers of 
freedom, working in an atmosphere of dehumanising 
poverty and grossest social and economic inequality, 
will be attracted by the doctrine that economic well- 
being is the precondition for freedom; that is not 
the atmosphere in which the higher human virtues 
can be practised. It is also true that an equitable 
Social organisation and the provision of the most 
minimum conditions for a tolerable physical existence 
are the preconditions for any normal human develop- 
ment or social progress. But it does not necessarily 
follow that, whenever economic well-being is given, 
freedom and cultural progress are guaranteed. In 
other words, it is fallacious to draw a causal relation 
between economic well-being and freedom. The 
point will be made clear if we begin by defining some 
Concepts and terms which are very freely used. 


1. CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 


Any dispassionate enquiry into the problem of 
the-relation between social and economic conditions 
and freedom ought to start from an agreed definition 
of the concept of freedom. The ideal of freedom is 
age-old, but as far as I know, there has never been 
an agreed definition of freedom. Once we have an 
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agreed idea of what is freedom, then there can be 
agreement also about the means for the attainment 
of this end. Therefore, those who are pursuing the 
goal of freedom and are anxious to make a harmoni- 
ous and coordinated human effort for its attainment, 
would do well to find an agreed definition of the 
‘concept of freedom, 


Here we are immediately up against the pro- 
blem: is freedom a value in itself, or only an 
instrumental value? Past attempts to define freedom 
have been baffled by the controversy about the 
concept itself. The difficulty disappears when free- 
dom is conceived not as an ideal to be attained all at 
once, at some particular point of time, but as an 
experience to be made in every moment of man’s 
life. Then it ceases to bea metaphysical concept, 
much less an abstract ideal which, by its very nature, 
recedes farther as we think we are approximating it. 
Only so conceived can freedom be described, as has 
been. done traditionally, as the birthright of man or, 
mote strictly speaking, a common human heritage. 


A corollary to that clearer conception of free- 
dom is that the ability to experience it is given in 
man. If it is his birthright, a common human heri- 
tage, every human being must be endowed with the 
faculty to experience freedom ; and so conceived, 
freedom becomes an ideal which is accessible to 
human endeavour, human endeavour individually 


made. Since by his biological being every human 
individual is endowed w 


ith the faculty of experiencing 
freedom, to make that e 


xperience it is mot necessary 
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for him to be associated with others ; he can do so 
by his individual endeavour. These considerations 
demand a critical examination of the assertion that 
certain economic conditions are the prerequisite of 
freedom. The assertion can be examined in the 
light of the experience of the present as well as of 
the past. 4 


2. FREEDOM & ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


It is a fact that people enjoying economic well- 
being are not lovers of freedom, necessarily. They 
do not, as a rule, appreciate the value of freedom. If 
they did, they would not lay themselves open to the 
charge of disallowing others to make the experience. 
Yet, the rich classes, not only of the past, but also of 
the present, have laid themselves open to this legiti- 
mate charge. The fact that prosperous economic 
conditions do not necessarily make for an apprecia- 
tion of freedom warrants rejection of the dogmatic 
assertion that the poor and dispossessed will auto- 
matically behave like free human beings as soon as 
they will attain the bountiful blessing of economic 
well-being. But, on the other hand, it is quite evident 
that the circumstances under which man lives set a 
limit to human endeavours. Made under adverse 
circumstances, the best of endeavours may not be 
fruitful, while under more favourable conditions they 
may bear fruit. But not necessarily in every respect. 

I shall not examine controversial facts, facts 
which cannot be easily verified. We do not know 
to what extent freedom is enjoyed by the people in 
the countries where a certain amount of economic 
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equality has been attained, and the masses are said 
to have been freed from economic exploitation. I 
should conduct the examination logically, on the 
theoretical level. A clear definition of freedom is the 
criterion of judgement. In order to raise the investi- 
gacion into the problem of freedom above controversy, 
should define freedom as progressive remøval of 
impediments to normal unfoldment of potentialities 
inherent in man as a biological being. Freedom 
cannot be an experience of human life unless the 
ability to make the experience was inherent in man 
The time-honoured saying that freedom is man’s 
birthright suggests that, originally, in a vague way, 
it was believed that man was naturally capable of 
experiencing freedom. An agreement on that point 
logically leads to another agreement : that, while a 
tolerable physical existence, guaranteeing the provi- 
sion of such primary necessities as food, clothing and 
shelter is necessary for a free unfoldment of human 
potentialities, it does not necessarily follow that all 
human beings living under such circumstances will be 
able to appreciate the value of freedom and experi- 
ence it. 

Adverse economic circumstances, poverty and 
misery and the vices they breed, undoubtedly place 
very great impediments in the way of a free develop- 
ment of human potentialities. But on the other hand, 
it has also to be admitted that, if the capacity to 
experience freedom is given in the biological being of 
man, the process of its evolution may not always 
necessarily be determined by economic conditions, 
whether one has a little more or less to eat, On the 
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contrary, the patent fact that a comfortable physical 
existence often discourages all creative human endeav- 
our and blunts the moral sensibility of human beings, 

warrants the conclusion that, in a society which 

attaches greater importance to material well-being and 

economic prosperity, freedom may be placed at a 

discount. And as a matter of fact, believers in 

economic determinism ridicule freedom as an abstract 
notion. 

A study of history with no preconceived idea 
does not bear out the contention that the basic incen- 
tive for social evolution and cultural progress is 
economic. Itis well known that many of the great- 


est artists, poets and scientists throughout the world 


lived and worked in great poverty, under apparently 
insuperable handicaps and hardships. Yet they were 
Overcome. Human creativeness defied the difficulties 
of social and material existence. It is true that ideal 
and cultural developments and socio-economic con- 
ditions mutually influence each other. But a causal 
connection cannot be traced between the two in any 
particular period of history. They are parallel pro- 
cesses, which can be traced to a common origin. 


3. A BIOLOGICAL URGE 


Mankind has pursued the ideal of freedom from 
time immemorial. Because the struggle for freedom, 
the desire to experience freedom, te, to experience 
the unfoldment of human potentialities, is a biologi- 
cal urge inherent in every human being. A biologi- 
cal urge is antecedent to social evolution ; society is 
its creation. To subordinate a biological urge to its 
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creations is neither empirically warranted nor logi- 
cally valid. It is to reverse the causal connection. 

The fact that under certain economic conditions 
mankind attains a higher social and cultural level 
does not warrant the assertion that ideological systems 
and cultural institutions are super-structures raised 
on the foundation of production relations. A sober 
study should not be swayed by prejudices. There- 
fore I may refer to Croce, whose interpretation of 
history as a process of liberty realising itself is a case 
in point ; or to Vico’s discovery that history is the 
story of “Humanity creating itself”. 


Before one can fight for freedom and make 
suptme sacrifices for the sake of the ideal, he must 
feel the urge for freedom in himself ; and it is on 
the attainment of a certain cultural level that one 
becomes conscious of the biological urge. Therefore,. 
a small or a large group of well-meaning individuals 
cannot impose freedom on the masses not yet cons- 
cious of the biological urge, and who can be moved 
only by appeals to their emotions. The failure to 
tealise this has led to the frustration of repeated 
efforts to impose social changes from above, believing 
that a structural social change would necessarily bring 
about a corresponding revolution in ideas. 

A community cannot be free unless it is com- 
posed of free human beings, unless its members 
actually experience freedom individually, i.e., are 
conscious of the biological urge of endless evolution. 
Freedom may turn out to be a fraud 


, if the struggle 
for it is not conducted individually, 


but collectively, 
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through the instrumentality of the masses not cons- 
cious of the biological urge. The appeal to their 
emotions may persuade them to confound slavery 
with freedom, regimentation with social responsibility, 
willing subordination with discipline. 
4. STRUGGLE FOR UNFOLDMENT 
It is one thing to feel the urge for freedom, a 
all animals do. If you chain a wild animal, it will 
try to run away, and as soon as it gets the opportu- 
nity, it does run away. That is not analogous to the 
human struggle for freedom, which takes place on 
the higher plane of emotion and intelligence. Indeed, 
in some ancient cultures, freedom was so conceived, 
as the instinct of wild animals. For instance, in the 
Chinese language, there is no word for freedom ; the 
symbol used means running wildly hither and thither, 
That perhaps explains to a very large extent the pecu- 
liarities of the history of China, The ancient Chinese 
did not have a clear conceept of freedom, and con- 
sequently no word to give expression to the concept, 
because the urge for freedom was not consciously 
experienced in ancient Chinese society. If we can 
be a little self-critical and look nearer home, we may 
find the same peculiar experience in our own history 
also, For instance, we talk of our cultural heritage, 
meaning mostly philosophical speculations. But 
what is the cultural heritage for the bulk of the 
Indian people ? Political parties profess to fight for 
their freedom; and those of the Left may really 
believe that, if the peasants have land and the workers 
a living wage, freedom will automatically be theirs. 
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But what is the real cultural heritage of the masses ? 
As far as the vast bulk of the people is concerned, 
it is fatalism—the docrine of karma. And fatalism 
means lack of the faith of man in himself, — the belief 
that man cannot make his own destiny. The law 
of karma is a negation of the fact that the urge for 
freedom is the biological heritage of man. The urge 
for freedom is nothing more mysterious than a 
continuation of the struggle for existence on a higher 
level—on the level of intelligence and emotion. Man 
originally started the struggle because he wanted to 
be free from his environments. He had to fight with 
wild animals ; he had to gain food in order not to die. 
In other words, he had to struggle against his natural 
environments which threatened to destroy him ; his 
struggle for freedom was the struggle for survival. 


ie URGE FOR FREEDOM PRECEDES ECONOMIC URGE 
The scientific hypothesis about the origin of 
human society is based on the fact that the urge for 
freedom precedes the desire fot improvement of 
economic conditions. The hypothesis has been em- 
pirically verified by modern anthropological observa- 
tions. As a matter of fact, the urge for freedom is 
the incentive for social development throughout the 
ages. Economic determinism holds that the succes- 
sive stages of social evolution were motivated by 
developments of the means of production ; that the 
mentality of man was shaped by the manner in which 
he earned his living. There is some truth in this 
doctrine ; but it is only half truth, It begs the crucial 
question : what induced man to manufacture or hit 
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upon the first tool? After all, the-appearance of the 
human species is antecedent to the earliest tool. An ` 
answer to this crucial question solves the problem 
of the “missing link” and throws a flood of light on 
the subsequent process of social evolution, The 
mutation in the process of evolution marking the 
birth of the human species being beyond the reach 
of direct observation, the unprejudiced anthropolo- 
gist must fall back on logical thinking called imagina- 
tion. It can be imagined that, in course of the 
struggle for existence, an anthropoid ape hit upon 
the device of breaking a branch with which to pluck 
a fruit beyond the reach of his arm. That was a fact 
of decisive importance’; it opened up a new phase 
of evolution ; it marked a qualitative change. The 
biological evolution tended towards eventual social 
evolution. It was no longer necessary for the arms 
of the anthropoid apes to grow longer and longer, as 
they had done until then. The broken branch was 
the first tool, created by man. How was it made? 
By man’s desire to be free from the physical limita- 
tions, and that incentive originated in man’s brain. 
Economic determinism ignores that fact,— that the 
brain was the tool which enabled the human species 
to differentiate itself from its ancestor, and start off 
a new spurt of biological evolution which eventually 
became social evolution. It was the brain which 
created the first tool, and it is the seat of thought. 
So, thinking precedes social being; ideas, them- 
selves of biological origin, have throughout the 
entire human history determined its course. 
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So long as the Indian people will remain 
- obsessed with the fatalistic view of life which is 
India’s peculiar cultural heritage, the idea that man 
is endowed with the ability to make his own destiny 
will never occur to them. A group of well inten- 
tioned individuals may free the Indian masses from 
(;conomic exploitation. But unless they are freed 
from the misfortune of the cultural heritage of fata- 
lism, no advance towards freedom will be possible ; 
the masses will not be conscious of the urge to 
experience freedom. The much vaunted cultural 
heritage creates the predisposition to voluntary social, 
cultural and intellectual regimentation even in an 
economically free and egalitarian society, which 
will be only an illusion. Because, all will be supposed 
to be free collectively but none will individually 
experience freedom. 


The implication of the doctrine of social libera. 
tion is that unfreedom of every individual is the 
condition for collective freedom. Naturally, it breeds 
cynicism about the very idea of freedom, that the 
concept of freedom is an abstraction, social existence 
being the empirical reality. It is true that the indivi- 
dual is not a social atom. None can be a Robinson 
Crusoe. The individuals must live in society and 
co-operate with each other; social co-ordination and 
harmony are conditions for individual development 
‘and freedom. But what is the concrete reality? Is 
it the individual or the collectivity ? Which comes 
first 2. Social freedom is an abstract concept. In 
order to have a content of reality, it must be the sum 
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total of freedom actually experienced by individuals. 
Unless every individual is conscious of the urge for 
freedom and experiences it individually, social free- 
dom is a myth, if not a fraud. Freedom can be 
experienced only by individuals, because the urge for 
freedom is a biological property, and biology knows 
no collectivity ; life expresses itself through indivi: 
dual biological organisms, and | and the millions of 
us, each and everyone, is endowed with the capacity 
to experience freedom; but the experience can be 
made only individually. A group of people experien- 
cing freedom individually together constitute a free 
society. 


6. FOUNDATION OF FREEDOM—-CULTURAL 


` These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that, while a minimum condition of physical well- 
being is a necessity, it alone does not guarantee the 
tealisation of freedom. The corollary is that the 
foundation of freedom is cultural. Freedom is pro- 
gtessive removal of impediments to the unfolding of 
human potentialities ; and that process is culture. 
The measure of culture is the degree of the removal 
of the impediments to the development of the inhe- 
rent potentialities of man. It is an empirical truth 
that economic well-being does not necessarily make 
for culture. The rich are often most vulgar. The 
incentive for culture is of ideal-intellectual and 


emotional origin. v 

This theoretical deduction is verified by the 
experience of history. Take for instance the experi- 
ence of the European Renaissance. It was originally 
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made in Italy. Later on it came to France: and 
on the way, to Germany. But the spirit of the 
Renaissance never thrived and blosssomed in Ger- 
many. That fact explains why in our time, inspite 
of her economic development and technological 
advance, Germany succumbed to Fascism, while 
€ngland and France resisted that danger. The origi- 
nal home of the Renaissance was also overrun by 
Fascism, because there also the revolt of man was 
overwhelmed by the Catholic Counter-Reformation. 
Freedom was appreciated more in the culturally 
advanced countries with tradition of regarding man 
as a moral entity, and therefore sovereign. Wher- 
ever the tribal tradition prevailed, collectivism of 
the mediaeval society resisted the march of freedom. 
The result was the inability to appreciate the value 
of freedom and the predisposition to be regimented, 
socially as well as spiritually, on the part of economi- 
cally developed modern nations. 


Learning from this experience, we must apply 
the lesson to our country, so that our efforts may 
not be misguided and frustrated. Side by side with 
the endeavour to improve the economic conditions of 
our people, the effort to lay the cultural foundation 
of freedom must not be neglected. To lay the 
foundation of freedom in our country means first of 
all to promote revolt against a psychological tradition, 
a habit of mind antagonistic to the idea of freedom. 
In other words, side by side with the efforts to change 
economic conditions, efforts should be made to create 
a cultural atmosphere in which the value of freedom 
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will be appreciated by a larger and larger number of 
people, an atmosphere in which it will be possible to 
make more and more people feel the urge for free- 
dom: feel that they are human beings and-as such 
capable of experiencing freedom, here and now, 
instead of believing. that freedom is an ideal which 
lies beyond the problematically attainable economi 
equality. 


7. THE MASS & INDIVIDUALS 


This approach to the problem of freedom 
presupposes a reorientation of social philosophy,—or 
should I say, of the various schemes of social engi- 
neering, It presupposes a shift of emphasis from the 
masses of unknown and incalculable entities to 
concrete individuals who compose the masses. Un- 
less a majority of its constituents feels the urge for 
freedom and believes that freédom is an experience 
worth having at all cost, a society can never be free. 
It may be free politically and economically, thanks to 
the efforts of a group of well intentioned people. 
But however well intentioned that group .may be, 
freedom imposed on a community is liable to bea 
veiled version of a new kind of slavery—to the 
“liberators”. This is a matter of experience of the 
modern world. : 

A certain degree of economic welfare is a pre- 
condition for cultural, ideal, intellectual, and emo- 
tional development. But it is also true that economic 
prosperity of a society composed of human beings 
who do not feel individually the urge for freedom 
may be analogous to the comforts of electrified and 
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streamlined stables for race horses. Guilded slavery 
is not freedom; and economic prosperity may be 
pampered servitude. Unless a cultural content is put 
in the concept of freedom and freedom is regarded 
as a matter of individual experience, the much desired ! 
economic liberation of the masses will not protect 
the modern world from the danger of accepting 
guilded slavery for freedom. Freedom being a matter 
of individual experience, the condition for any 
communiiy to enjoy it is the growth of the number 
of its members who will feel more and more keenly 
the urge for freedom. Guided by the consideration 
that they will have the greatest opportunity to develop 
their potentialities in a society composed of people 
equally jealous’ about their own freedom, their 


individualism will promote the cause of the freedom 
of all. 


It goes without saying that this mentality cannot 
thrive except in an atmosphere in which freedom of 
thought and judgment, the spirit of enquiry and the 
ability to distinguish between tight and wrong pre- 
vail, or are at least highly valued, where a growing 
number of individuals cultivate these virtues, which 
can be experienced and practised not only by indivi- 
duals but by all individuals. Such an atmosphere 
is the only solid, abiding foundation of freedom. In 
our country, we have only just started the work of 
building the edifice of freedom. We shall be well 
advised to subject our preconceived notions and pet 
ideas to some critical examination 


and try to give 
due consideration to the realities o 


f our country and 
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to our history. We should give up the illusion that 
human freedom will automatically follow from a 
certain pattern of socio-economic reconstruction. 
After all, society is a creation of man, and therefore 
a free society can be created only by free man, by 
man appreciating and endeavouring for freedom. If 
we undertake the task of creating a free society with’ 
men who by and large do not consciously feel the 
urge for freedom, are not culturally predisposed to 
appreciate the value of freedom, all our efforts and 
out best intentions will be frustrated. That has been 
the experience of many countries, and we had better 
learn from their experience. 


8. FREEDOM. A VALUE IN ITSELF 


We should be guided by the empirical truth 
that the desire for economic betterment is not or at 
least not the primary incentive for all human and 
social developments ; the biological urge for freedom 
is the basic incentive. Freedom is not an instrumental 
value. It is not a means to something ; it is an end 
in itself. It is not an ideal to be attained in some 
distant time, but something to ke experienced every 
day of our life. And those who experience freedom 
can alone be real defenders of freedom. 


Having been associated with all kinds of politi- 
cal and social doctrines and theories, the ideal of 
freedom has been dragged down to the plane of poli- 
tical controversy. A dispassionate examination of 
the problem of freedom will have to be made on the 
higher plane of scientific knowledge. The discovery 
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that search for freedom is a biological urge opens up 
an entirely different outlook. It reveals the cultural 
foundation of freedom. The love of freedom results 
rather from the cultural development of man and a 


community than from any arbitrary socio-economic 


reconstruction. 


L 
i 


Economic well-being and political freedom are 
also ingredients of the total human culture. There- 
fore, the cultural prerequisites of freedom include 
economic betterment and political institutions which 
give man the scope for an all-round development. 
But in the last analysis, greater emphasis should be 
laid on the deeper layers of human nature. 
does not concern merely the relations between man 
and man. In the first place, it must be experienced 
individually. Keenly conscious of the urge for free- 
dom, and capable of experiencing it, individuals will 
build a really free society. Culture, therefore, is the 
foundation of freedom, which can be reinforced by 
the satisfaction of all other human requirements. 


Freedom 


INDIA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


Dr. A. N. Bose 
4 


Political philosophy having failed to find an 
exact definition of a Nation, it is now understood 
to indicate a people who feel themselves to be a 
nation. This sense of nationality is a historical 
growth ; i. e, a set of people are welded together 
into a nation under the pressure of changing external 
situations. People divergent in race, language, reli- 
gion, etc. having a geographical unity have grown 
into a nation under the pressure of adverse political 


environment. 


1, BIRTH OF A NATION 


Indians, least of all people, were a nation when 
the British started here their predatory career. The 
people were divided into a number of social classes 
and discordant principalities organised on a semi- 
feudal basis. But as the political subjugation and 
economic exploitation of British imperialism tight- 
ened their grip, as the pressure extended gradually 
upon every race, class and community, and discon- 
tent, opposition and active hostility spread among 
the people, this enmity with a foreign power welded 
them into a single nation transcending religious, 
racial and linguistic barriers. 


@ 
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The rule of the East India Company hit the 
people in every sphere. It destroyed industries 
throwing the small craftsmen on agriculture or into 
the clutches of the Company’s firms and agents. It 
overtaxed agriculture and displaced the poorer 
peasantry by extortion. It liquidated the landed 
aristocracy reducing to unemployment the paid staff 
of the Nawabs and Zamindars. Traders, small and 
big, were squeezed and placed in unequal competition 
with tax-free British merchants. The people were 
made to feel the bitter humiliation of fore’gn bondage 
in every walk of life. The religious conservatism of 
the people, both Hindu and Muslim, had a tude 
shock. The Christian missionary directly challenged 
the sanctity of their faith. The incursion of Western 
culture threatened to annihilate their ancient tradi- 
tions and institutions, 

2. THE ‘MUTINY: 

The early peasant risings in Bengal and Bihar 
had a Hindu bias. They had to wait for the growth 
of a Muslim mass movement to coalesce with and to 
mature into a national struggle. The Wahabi was 
the typical revolutionary product of Muslim frustra- 
tion and remained a powerful wing of the militant 
Peasant movement for about fifty years. In the 
words of Hunter, they were communists in economy, 
ted republicans in politics and anabaptists in matters 
of faith. In the first all-India national revolt (1857), 
deliberately miscalled the ‘Sepoy Mutiny’ all the 
strands of discontent were concentrated and crys- 
tallised. It had its spiritual and cultural roots in the 
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Wahabi movement and in the militant Hindu ortho- 
doxy. All over Northern India the ryots whose 
holdings had gone to money-lenders and traders 
under sale or mortgage furiously struck at their 
dispossessors. The talukdars of Oudh and the 
polygars of the Carnatic who were eliminated from 
land under the new settlements joined the insurgents, 
and they took with them their retainers and militia 
who had gone stranded. At the top of these forces 
came the Princes who were alarmed at Dalhousie’s 
Doctrine of Lapse and his summary annexation of 
their territories. The Indian Sepoys furnished an 
armed force disgruntled by hard and discriminating 


treatment. 


These two accessions, the leadership of the 
Princes and the armed force of the Sepoys gave the 
revolt of 1857 its unique dimension and power and 
brought it within an inch of success. In this first 
national revolt, Hindu and Muslim interests stood 
together. Bahadur Shah, whom the insurgents of 
Delhi proclaimed the Emperor of India embodied in 
a letter which he addressed to the Princes the whole 
sentiment and psychosis of the revolt: that he 
ardently wished to see the Feringhi driven out of 
Hindusthan by all means and that at any cost the 
whole of Hindusthan should be free ; that if all the 
native Rajas were ready to unsheathe their sword to 
drive away the enemy, he was willing to resign his 
“imperial power and authority in the hands of any 
Confederacy of native Princes who are chosen to 


exercise it.” 


&: 
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But this stirring call of patriotism did not 
touch the heart of all. The Nizam and the Sindhia 
stood aloof. Bengal of the renaissance was unmoyed 
by the storm. The Sikhs and the ruler of Nepal even 
actively helped the British to quell the revolt with 
their troops. Anti-national forces were marshalled 
under experienced military leadership. Insurgent 
leaders like Azimulla and Tantia Topi knew their 
inferiority in a protracted ahd pitched battle. They 
had decided to knock out the enemy with one 
concerted lightning attack from all vantage points. 
But the plan miscarried as the mutiny broke out in 


Meerut earlier than schedule and coordination was 
lost. 


The exile of Bahadur Shah, the murder of his sons 
on the streets of Delhi, the death on saddle of Laxmi- 
bai of Jhansi and the immolation of Tantia Topi on 
the gallows remained a precious heritage to inspire 
the revolutionaries of the coming age. dut the rulers 
made a most astute use of their victory. They sowed 
seeds of division among the conquered. They favour- 
ed the Hindus and left the Muslims to repent their 
disloyalty. As a result, the Muslims kept themselves 
away from British institutions and ideas and that 
backwardness was created which later on became a 
handy Weapon against the Hindus who tended to be 
disloyal, and served the perpetuation of British rule. 


3. THE RENAISSANCE 


While the Muslims were sulking and nursing 


their wo : 
unds among. the Hindus a set of A 
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arose who, by assimilating Western education and 
culture infused new blood into the rotten veins of 
Hindu society. Raja Rammohun Ray, founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj, Mahadev Govinda Ranade, the soul 
of the Prarthana Samaj and Swami Dayananda, the 
father of Arya Samaj represented thé renascent 
Hinduism and the new cultural synthesis in different 
shapes and forms. 


On the side of Muslims it was Sir Syed Ahmad 
who first broke their suicidal aloofness and reconciled 
them with British culture and with British admi- 
nistration. | His policy ably followed by Nawab 
Abdul Latif and Ameer Ali awakened political aspira- 
tion among the Muslims but at the same time main- 
tained a sort of isolation from the Hindus. 


4. BIRTH OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


This cultural reformism gradually developed 
into agitation for constitutional rights and reforms. 
At first the leadership was feudal. Later it passed 
into the hands of the bourgeoisie and the Indian 
National Congress came into being. Lord Dufferin, 
the Governor General and Alan Octavian Hume, an 
ex-Executive Councillor wanted it to function as a 
safety valve, a peaceful outlet for the discontent and 
aspiration of the intelligentsia. In the absence of 
any parliamentary life, the Congress was to play the 
part of King’s opposition in India. Accordingly, it 
started as a tame show of lawyers and retired civilians 
praying for jobs for Indians in Government Service, 
reduction of revenue, repeal of Salt Tax and Forest 
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Laws and reform of the Currency, softening every 
demand with a reiteration of loyalty and faith im 
British justice. Still, sometimes strong words were 
used in the speeches and within. five years of its: 
inception, Auckland Colvin, Governor of- U. P. 
warned that the Congress was going astray towards 
vedition and Curzon. went so far as to assure that 
one of his tasks would be to “assist it into a peace- 


ful demise.” 


5. ON THE PATH OF STRUGGLE 


But Curzon’s assistance only helped it to a 
restless march. Because, despite the Congress the 
masses were rising into action. The peasant revolts: 
of Maharashtra of the 1870s fertilised the ground for 
the growth of secret revolutionary societies. They: 
cultivated the ideas and methods of the Young: 
Italians and the Nihilists of Russia. In 1896 when 
Poona and Bombay were ravaged by plagues, when 
the Empress’s diamond jubilee was celebrated amidst 
famine and pestilence and when the Plague Commi- 
ttee indulged in arbitrary exercise of power, they 
came to action with murders and uprisings. These 
were met with ruthless reprisals. 


Tilak was the Mazzini of the Maharashtra 
rebels. Through his journal Kesari he poured fire 
into the young hearts. In the troublesome year of 
1896 he was awarded a sentence of eighteen months 
for seditious writing. This was a turning point in 
the career of the Congress. With Tilak, Aravindo, 
Besant and Lajpat Rai, the extremism of the revolu- 
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tionaries was brought within the Congress forum and 
it headed on towards its historic role, 


The partition of Bengal was Curzon’s challenge 


‘to this rising tempo within and without the Congress. 


Bengal accepted the challenge and replied with intense 
popular agitation and revolutionary . activities. Af 
the Surat Congress (1907) the two groups came to a 
trial of strength, the moderates who stood by 
“colonial self-government” through ‘constitutional 
agitation’ and the extremists who wanted a Govern- 
ment, ‘autonomous, absolutely free from British 
‘control’ by methods of ‘self-help’, ‘boycott of British 
goods’ and ultimately ‘nonpayment of taxes’, The 
extremists left the Congress and took the field. 
The Home Rule agitation was launched by Tilak and 
Annie Besant. 


6. CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


j But the rightist pull was still strong and reforms 

Proposals came as seducer from Whitehall. The ten 
years after the Surat Congress were unproductive 
and ended in a stalemate. The extremists were not 
sure of their way. There were fruitless efforts at 
composing the ranks. It was not until the Rowlatt 
Act and the massacre of Jallianwallah Bag (1919) 
that a new path-finder came to the fore. 


Gandhi gave the people the weapon of non- 
violent non-cooperation. It was the only weapon that 
could be used with effectiveness up toa certain degree 
by an unarmed people who had seen the failure of 
constitutionalism on the one hand and of armed 
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revolution on the other. With his generous approach: 
to the problem of the Khilafat, Gandhi caught the 
Muslim sentiment and succeeded to rouse and unify 
the Indian people in a movement of resistance against 
British rule, : 

The Gandhian way was faced with opposition 
4rom two angles. C. R. Das and Matilal Nehru 
wanted to carry the non-cooperation within the walls 
of the Legislatures and to wreck Diatchy from within. © 
Gandhi had to surrender and the Swarajist party 
made the Reforms unworkable. To the other oppo- 
sition Gandhi refused to submit. 

Since the first non-cooperation movement 
(1920) the Congress was increasignly feeling the 
impact of militant labour and peasant struggles which 


i war depre- 
ssion. Subhas Bose and the leftists sought to find a 


lapse of the second civil dq 
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the Congress sank into its s 
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spell of inactivity. 
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beating the nominee of Gandhi. But the tight was 
stiff in opposition and the left was divided and 
disorganised. Bose had to resign. Meawhile Britain 
was involved into the European War and she dragged 
India along with her. After vain attempts to 
induce the Congress to launch a strugele Bose left ° 
India in disguise and reached Berlin. With the fall 
of Burma, he dashed to Japan in’ a submarine across 
six thousand miles of ocean and formed the Azad 
Hind Government and Army which were recognised 
by the Axis powers. 


. The Congress was put to shame. In August 
1942, Gandhi pulled it out of the mire and set it om ` 
the move. By a bold resolution the foreign power 
was asked to quit India. He and the whole leader: 
ship were immediately put under arrest. The masses: 
Tose into spontaneous action with sabotage, insurrec- 
tiofand murder. All the leftist parties plunged’ 
into the fray. The revolt was quelled with exemplary 
Severity. But the drooping morale was kept up by the: 
news of the marching INA and by Bose’s broadcasts; 
from Singapore and Rangoon. 


The Indian National Army was repulsed from 
Kohima and Imphal with the fortures of War turning 
On the side of the Allies. But the reaction of the 
INA trials at the Red Fort, the revolt of RIN Tatings 
at Bombay and the country-wide mass upheavals 
Showed that there was revolution in the air. The 
leaders of the Congress and the Muslim League took 
alarm. They sat in parleys with the viceroy for a 
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division of the country and for a peaceful transfer 
of power. 


If Tilak was the ‘father of Indian unrest’ as 
Valentine Chirol has aptly said, and if Gandhi was 
the ‘father of the Indian nation’ as Bose rightly called 
‘nim in his broadcasts, Bose himself was the father 
of the Indian revolution as his countrymen lovingly 
described. But the struggle nurtured from strength 
to strength by this illustrious trio ended only ina 
partial victory and is still waiting for fulfilment in a 
real freedom of the masses. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 
K. K. Basu 


1. THE CONTENTS OF CONSTITUTIONS ry 


The constitutions of all countries consist of 
laws relating to the powers of the three organs of 
Government ; the executive, the legislature and the 
judiciary, and for their proper functioning in relation 
to the subject. The actual working of a constitution 
including the relation and coordination between the 
organs of government is secured by laws, rules, regu- 
lations and/or conventions and usage that should not 
strictly pertain to the constitution itself. These sup- 
plementary rules, meant to fill out the bare framework 
of a constitution, are open to modifications and 
adjustments in accordance with the changing condi- 
tions without the great effort of an amendment of 
the constitution. Though this is undoubtedly more 
marked ‘in the case of written constitutions the 
distinction was never lost sight of even in cases of 
unwritten constitutions by men who knew their 
constitutions sufficiently well, however much the 
same might have been misunderstood by fairly well- 
informed persons who were alien to the genius of the 
race. Contrast €g.» Polybios and Cicero on the 
Roman, and Montesquieu and Blackstone on the 
English constitutions. It is not enough to explain 
away the views of Cicero and Blackstone as views of 
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lawyers, intent more on the forms than on realities, 
because views of intelligent laymen like Tacitus and 
John Wilkes were not very dissimilar. 


The inclusion in the Constitution of India of 
many matters which could have been provided for by 
supplementary legislations has burdened the Constitu- 
tion unnecessarily without increasing its intrinsic 
“worth Directive Principles of State Policy, in parti- 
cular, have strictly no room in a constitution. 


2. A WRITTEN CONSTITUTION 

In examining a written constitution like ours 
certain fundamental canons of construction should 
‘always be borne in mind. One of such has already 
been pointed out. Conventions or usages do not 
strike root in written constitutions. Their legality is 
always patently and inherently precarious. The fate 
of the convention of an American President not 
accepting the office for more than two terms is an 
illustration. “The other canon is the doctrine of 
ultra vires, — no power, not expressly given in the 
constitution can be claimed by any authority acting 
thereunder — and its corollary, that once a power 
has been conferred by a written constitution construc- 
tion allowing the widest possible amplitude thereof 
should be adopted. These canons have found un- 
animous acceptance even as late as the pronounce- 
machts “of © the’ Judicial“ Committed of the Privy 
Council delivered by Sankey L. C. in 1935 and Simon 
L. C. in 1944, And though the written constitutions, 


as such, were unknown before th 


e American Consti- 
tution, 


these Principles are nevertheless of respectable 
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antiquity. Throughout the Middle Ages they were 

invoked in Europe to test vis-a-vis the law of the 

land the ordinances and decisions, for example, of 

authorities of limited jurisdictions like the church 

congregations and councils, the great monastic and 

military orders, the manorial authorities, the charter- 

ed free towns and corporations. Moreover, wheh ° 
the exigencies of the situation, either because of lack 

of racial homogeneity. or territorial loyalty or heredi- 

tary principle, made it necessary and convenient that - 
the limits of governmental authority should be 

clearly marked out, the same was done, as in cases of 

similar limited authorities aforesaid, by written docu- 

ments almost in the nature of written constitutions 

(e.g. Assizes of Jerusalem, C.A.D. 1138). 


The language of its provisions thus being of its 
essence, a written constitution should be drafted with 
the utmost care to ensure precision and clarity. 
Failure in this respect impairs the effect of its provi- 


sions even more than omitting to provide for some 
contingency. 
3. DRAFTING SLIPS AND INCONGRUITIES 


In respect of a written constitution, even more 
than in the case ofa statute, the actual language is 
the acid test. It is not enough that the language 
should be such that persons reading it in good faith 
can understand; it ought to be such that persons 
reading it in bad faith cannot pretend to misunder- 
stand. Our constitution falls lamentably short of 
this standard (See eg. Arts. 3, 6, 13, 22, 163%and 
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166 ). Expressions having important bearing on e.g. 
the Fundamental Rights have not been defined ( Arts. 
ł7 and 22). Provisions have been made for situa- 
tions which do not exist under the Constitution 
[ Arts, 35(a) (ii); 163 (2); 166 (3)}. 


A As explained before, the Constitution is unduly 
encumbered by various details which should have 
been left out to be provided for in rules and/or 
legislations as occasions arose. This, at any rate, 
would have reduced the bulk of the Constitution ; 
and the revision of its Provisions would naturally 
have been more careful and thorough. 


4. THE CONSTITUTION IS UNITARY 


The States do not enjoy any exclusive executive 
or legislative power in the sense that the same cannot 
be legally invaded by the Union at its discretion 
irrespective of an emergency [See e.g., Arts. 249, 250,, 
252 and 257 (i)]. Even the normal legislative power 
on List II can be held up (Art. 201). Art 262 takes 
away in effect the right of States to institu‘e proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Court under Art. 131 in respect 
of certain disputes. The boundaries of a State can 


apparently be altered without its consent [Art. 3 and 
Art. 4 (2)]. 


The attempted distribution of legislative powers 
seems, therefore, Not so much in deference to any 
federal principle as for administrati 
The States could well have been left t 
specified items b 
South Africa (S 


ve convenience, 
o ‘legislate’ on 
y ordinances, as in the Union of 
ee Art. 85 of S.A. Constitution), 
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without much effect on the character of the Consti- 
tution. The Judges of the High Courts in the States 
in respect of their office and powers are entirely out- 
side the control of the executive and legislatures of 
the Scates (Art. 73 ; Item 78 of List I ), but are toa 
certain extent under the control of the Union exe, 
cutive (Art. 222). Speeches in the Constituent 
Assembly insisting on the federal character of the 
Constitution are therefore misleading. 


5. THE GOVERNMENT 


Competent critics have expressed doubts as to 
whether the President is obliged at all to accept the 
aid and advice of the Council of Ministers tendered 
to him specially because of the possibility of there 
being no advice at all as will appear from Art, 74 (2). 
They have seen, in the absence of an express pro- 
vision to that effect, a lacuna, which can now be 
filled up only by growth of conventions. Apart from 
the precarious position of conventions in a written 
constitution, it is submitted that this view of the 
above Article is not tenable. The Article itself makes 
it imperative that the President's fonctions ‘under 
the Constitution can only be exercised with the “aid’’ 
and “advice” of the Council of Ministers. Whatever 
may be the possibility of an ‘unadvised’ exercise of 
functions by the President, the possibility of an 
‘unaided’ exercise is precluded on a correct construc- 
tion of the Article. In practice therefore the Presi- 
dent must seek such “aid” if his functions under the 
Constitution are to be exercised at all in terms of 


the same. 
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The Parliament constitutes the machinery for 
impeaching the President in proper cases, and more- 
over can, in normal times even, denude the President 
of all his executive functions and provide the same to 
be exercised by any othe: authority or person of its 
choice. [Art. 53(3).(b)]. The Parliament thus is the 
‘pivot of the Constitution. : 


Two provisions however hardly fit in with this 
scheme of the President as the constitutional head 
of the State. The ministers are to be members of 
either House of Parliament, and a minister who isa 
member of the Council of State can be a member 
nominated thereto by the President, The possibility 
thus of some ministers not being representative of 
the people is therefore clear from a literal interpreta- 
tion of Articles 75(5) and 80(1) (a). The other 
provision which bears a germ of disturbing power 
in the executive is Art. 78(c) (and its counterpart in 
respect of the States Government). In its literal 
application it makes it legal for the President to have 
direct contact with individual ministers without the 
intermediation of the Prime Minister. It will not 
be out of place in this connection to bear in mind 
the use made by George III of England of a very 
similar power until he was compelled to dismiss Lord 


Chanceller Thurlow in 1792. Even as late as 1932 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 


that collective responsi 
keystone of Eng 
not have been fea 


as he then was, was of opinion 
bility of ministers, which is the 
lish system of Government, would 
sible at all but for such dismissal. 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, is 
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unduly restricted (Proviso to Art. 131). Again by 
virtue of Arts. 257 and 262, as already pointed out, 
matters normally coming within the jurisdiction may 
be taken away. The “additional” courts under. Art. 
247 do not necessarily come under jurisdiction of any 
High Court. .They are certainly not subordinate 
courts within the meaning of Arts. 228, 233 and 235. 
Not being High Courts themselves they are not 
amenable ordinarily to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court either. (See Arts. 132, 133, 134 and 135). 
Appeals therefrom are not as matters of right. 


6. THE GOVERNED 


In view of the provisions expressly empowering 
suspension of the entire Part III of the Constitution 
in emergencies, curtailment in: normal times of 
Fundamental Rights need not have been provided 
for at all. Assuming that restrictions on these Rights 
are at all desirable, irrespective of emergencies, 
restrictions in the manner provided for in clauses 
3,4, 5 and 6 of Article 19 should have been adequate. 
Under these clauses the reasonableness of such 
restrictions may be tested in courts: That is why 
the restrictions on the right of freedom of speech and 
expression. as contained in clause 2 of the same 
Article, precluding, as it does, ia- judicial review of 
such restrictions, can hardly be defended. Restric- 
tions under the said clause 2 may be imposed. to 
‘prevent, inter alia, anything which “tends to over- 
throw the State”. The State has been defined in the 
said Part III as including not only the Government 
and the Parliament of the Union and the Government 
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and the legislatures of the States, but also “local or 

other authorities...under control of the Government 
of India”. Prima facie, obstructive tactics in the 
Parliament, or in the legislatures, as were adopted by 
the Irish party in the British Parliament in the late 
nineteenth century, or by the Swaraj party in India, 
-and even lobbying and canvassing in respect of any 
bill, may very well be made a subject matter of such 
restriction on the ground that they tend to overthrow 
the Parliament or the legislatures. There is no bar 
to such restrictions being imposed, under the said 
clause, even on discussions within the Parliament or 
legislatures because the Articles 105 and 194 of the 
Constitution are expressly made “Subject to the 
provisions of this Constitution...’ It is difficult to 
see how any healthy party system can grow up at all in 
India if the said clause is given effect to in all its 
literal severity. 


Article 22 (1) and (2) ensures protection against 
arrest and detention. But the entire effect seems to 
have been whittled down by clauses 3(b), 5 and 6 
of the same Article. Not only is the person detained 
deprived of his right to consult, or be defended by, a 
legal practitioner of his choice but he is denied even 
the information of the facts justifying his arrest if the 


detaining authority considers such disclosure to be 
against public interest. 


Itis difficult to appreciate 
how disclosure only to th 


e person arrested can possi- 
bly be against any public interest. Such wide and 
general restrictions in respect of one of the most 
important of Fundamental Rights are all the more 
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dangerous, having regard to the facts, that the subject 
matter being an item in List III also can be legislated 
upon by a State as well, and that the expression 
“preventive detention” is one of those expressions 
which have not been defined anywhere in the Consti- 
tution or in any of the Acts referred to in it. 


7. SUGGESTIONS 


Excepting the ineffectiveness of Directive 
Principles and the unsatisfactry provisions for,restrict- 
ing the enjoyment of Fundamental Rights, there is 
little to take exception to the appreciation of the 
features of the Constitution by the late Sir B. L. 
Mitter in the Statesman of the 26th January, 1950 as 
hereunder : 

“ „the disappearance of Princely India, sovereignty of the people, 
adult suffrage, joint electorates, the abolition of Privy Council jurisdic- 
tion and the substitution of that of the Supreme Court, the abolition of 
titles and untouchability, civil equality irrespective of religion, enumera- 


tion of fundamental rights, directive principles of State policy, greater 
centralization, and the creation of President and the cabinet system of 


government.” 

It may be that the good points of the Constitu- 
tion have not been dealt with herein as much fully 
as many of its demerits. The reason is that the good 
Points we accept as something that we had always 
expected in view of the avowed aspirations of the 
people and the repeated assurances of the leaders. 
Jn fact, as has already been pointed out, once it is 
assumed that a unitary State is desirable in India, we 
must agree that the structure of the Union Govern- 
ment, except for certain minor details, has been 
devised with admirable circumspection. The short- 
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comings of the Constitution are mainly in respect of 
the provisions dealing with the Fundamental Rights 
though such provisions are admittedly meant to 
guarantee the full enjoyment of these rights. 

In the circumstances it is useful to be aware of 
such shortcomings so that they may be removed or 
suitably amended at an early opportunity. The 
suggested amendments given hereunder in tabular 
form in respect of matters of substance, and not of © 
mete drafting incongruities or slips, will show that 
such amendments need not be extensive, and can 
correct some.of the glaring defects of the Constitu- 
tion without affecting its framework. 


Articles Additions Deletion 

12 xX “and all local... Govern- 
ment of India.” 

19 After the words “making any law” “relating to.. ” 

Cl-2 insert “imposing reasonable Tes- 


trictions on the exercise of the 
tight conferred by the said sub- 
clause in respect of .” 
21 X 
15 (5) Insert “elected” before “ 
either House ..” 


164 (c) Insert “elected” before “member of 


“procedure established by” 
member of X 


x 
the legislature..” 
78 (c) 
X he whol 
167 © the whole 
201 Insert after “President for” “hi: i ad 
__, assent and the President shall ae aan 
(last line) not withold assent therefrom”. 
247 “The said Courts shall be subor- X 
dinate to he High Courts” 


(at the end) 


, born in large numbers. 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM & SOLUTION 
(INTERNAL) 


Amlan Dutta ó 


1. THE BASIC PROBLEM 


In a historical prespective, India’s economic 
problem appears as a problem of arrested growth. In 
$ the last hundred and fifty years— in- the nineteenth 
century more than in the twentieth — countries in 


Western Europe have experienced spectacular econo- 
mic progress. More recently, Japan and the Soviet 
Union have made a similar experience. India, together 
with other colonial countries in Asia and Africa, has 
as, yet failed to participate in this historical experi- 
ence. Her economy still remains backward, semi- 


feudal and semi-capitalist, and largely, static. 

Y A backward. and static economy has certain 
Even in a technologically 
static economy like ours, the size of the population 
remains a dynamic factor. Children are born, and 
With a heavy death-rate, 
the population nonetheless grows. In a backward 
economy, the growing population has to depend jon 
land ; for there are few manufacturing industries and 
commercial occupations to which people may turn. 
As the growing population presses on a relatively 
fixed area of land, the produce of the soil per head 


obvious characteristics. 
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of the population tends to decline. This is more or 
less inevitable in a static economy. The backward 
character of the economy forces growing numbers to 
depend on land ; the static character of the economy 
brings into operation the law of diminishing returns, 
As the law of diminishing returns sets in, the “sur- 
plus” produced in the agricultural sector dwindles 
and may at times be completely wiped out. It is 
possible to get even a negative surplus, the net 
agricultural produce being insufficient to cover the 
“depreciation allowance” necessary for maintaining 
in tact the human and other forms of capital engaged 
in cultivation. The disappearance of surplus isa 
thing of great importance ; for the progress of an 
economy depends largely on the surplus that it suc- 
ceeds in creating. With no surplus, net capital invest- 
ment ceases in the agricultural sector as well as in 
other sectors of the economy, and we arrive at a posi- 
tion of general economic stagnation. Industry and 
commerce cannot develop for lack of capital; lack of 
capital arises because of lack of savings; and savings fall 
off due to absence of surplus. A backward and static 
economy with a growing population, has an inherent 
tendency to denude itself of all surplus, and thus to 
perpetuate economic stagnation, or eyen to start 
economic decay. It is caught in the familiar vicious 
circle of poverty reinforcing poverty. The central 
problem of a backward economy is how to break 
this vicious circle ; how in the midst of poverty to 
get hold of a surplus sufficiently large for initiating 
€conomic progress. Once a way has been found to 
obtain a surplus, there appears the further problem 
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of fixing on a system of priorities according to which 
the available surplus may be allocated among its 
alternative uses. It may incidentally be noted that 
both for creating a surplus and for using most advan- 
tageously the surplus thus secured, it is necessary, 
particularly in a backward economy, to carry through 
far-reaching organizational changes in different fields 


of economic life. 


2. THE RATE OF CAPITAL RORMATION 


We have noted above that a backward economy 
is ill-equipped to create a surplus over and above 
what it requires to meet the consumption needs of 
the population, and chat nonetheless the possibility 
of the rapid development of a backward economy 
depends on its ability to gain command over such a 
surplus. The amount of such surplus required by a 
backward economy for its rapid development is large, 
and obviously the task of securing such surplus is 
correspondingly difficult. The required surplus may 
be conceived of both in “real? terms and in money 
terms. We conceive of it in real terms when we 
think of real resources which can be spared for the 
purpose of capital-formation instead of being employ- 
ed for the production of consumers’ goods. We 
conceive.of it in money terms when we think of the 
financial resources necessary for mobilising such 
teal resources. It will be helpful at this stage to 
try to form some idea of the magnitude in money 
terms of the surplus, or investible funds required in 
India for the rapid development of our economy. 
The magnitude of the required investible surplus, 
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even if roughly indicated, will serve to bring out 
clearly the dimensions of the problems that we will 
have to face as we proceed with a scheme for rapid 
economic development. 


Jt is well-known that the per capita income in 
leading Western countries is many times as much əs 
as the corresponding income in India. The per 
capita income in Britain, for example, is more than 
ten times as much as that in India. Even if we “go 
on doubling our national income every five years, the 
per head income in India at the end of “fifteen years 
will remain appreciably below what obtains in Britain 
today, the more so if population in India is allowed 
to go unregulated. What is the amount that we will 
have to turn annually to new capital formation if we 
want to double our national income in course of the 
next five years? Sttaistical Studies have revealed 
that for any country there is an approximately deter- 
minable ratio between the increment of capital on the 
one hand and the consequent increment of national 
income on the other. For India the Ratio appears 
to be in the neighbourhood of 2. If at the end of 
five years our national. income is to be double what 
it is now, it must increase Progressively at the rate of 
15 per cent per annum, and, assuming the Ratio to 
aa DN A in income per annum would 
necessitate investment year by year of 30 p.c. of our 
national income. This means that in the first year 
of the proposed five-year period investment will 
have to made to the tune of Rs, 2000 crores (to put 
in very round figures) and in subsequent years the 
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volume of investment will have to be progressively 
higher. If we decide to double our national income 
every ten years or fifteen years, rather than five years, 
the necessary volume of annual investment will no 
doubt be smaller, but will nonetheless remain in the 
region of many hundreds of crores of rupees. That 
gives one an idea of the huge funds that are required 
for the rapid economic development of India. 


3. CAPITAL FORMATION AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Can private enterprise be depended upon to 
secure such enormous funds and to invest them 
properly for the rapid development of our economy ? 
Exponents of private enterprise will no doubt feel 
inclined to answer this question in the ‘affirmative. 
They may point out the historical cases of a number 
of countries, including Britain and the U,S.A. in 
the West and Japan in the East, getting rapidly 
industrialized on the basis of private enterprise. They 
May argue that if private enterprise in India has 
failed as yet to lead India along the path of rapid 
industrialization, the fault lies not with private enter- 
prise as such, but with certain artificial barriers which 


hamper the growth of private enterprise in this 
country. These barriers are mostly of Governmental 


creation, or, at any rate, they are such as can be 
removed by the Government ; and once the Govern- 
ment removes them, private enterprise will be in a 
position to play in India a role similar to that which 
it fulfilled in earlier years in countries like Britain 


and the U.S.A. 
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Let us examine a little closely arguments of this 
vatiety. How did Britain get the funds required for 
her rapid industrialization? It is widely known 
that Britain derived from her highly profitable colo- 
nial trade a large part of the funds that she required 
for building up her industries inthe early phase of her 
‘industrialization. The growth of savings was further 
facilitated by an economic system which created an 
extraordinarily high degree of inequality of income. 
While the misery of the masses and the opulence of 
a few promoted the growth of savings, from the 
social point of view they represented a most heartless 


distribution of the sacrifice involved in savings. The 


Savings accumulated in this way were, however, 
teadily employed in profitable investment ; for the 
nineteenth century, with. its widening markets and 
stream of technological innovations, offered wide 
Opportunities for fruitful investment. It is the abun- 
dance of such Opportunities for profitable investment 
which explains again the rapid econom 
ment of the U.S.A, in the entire period p 
Great Depression of 1929. Japan has 


so-called prosperity largely on the basis 
drive 


ic develop- 
tior to the 
built up her 


ofan export 
» and in order to promote her exports she has 


paid her labourers abominably low rates of wages. 


It has already been noted how capitalism has 
depended on inequality for building up savings. That 
has indeed been the chief argument of exponents of 
capitalism in favour of inequality. A regressive tax- 
System, as was to be found in Britain in the 19th 
century, or, abnormally depressed Wages as in Japan 


Ta 


A 
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in our century, are only instruments for intensifying 
inequality for facilitating saving and investment. It 
must, however, be noted here that, in the final ana- 
lysis, even inequality fails to promote saving unless 
simultaneously there are abundant opportunities for 
profitable investment. For, unless savings, as they 
arise, can be invested they fall out of the stream df 
income and finally bring a resultant fall in savings 
themselves. With this in mind, let us examine a 


_ Particular line of argument advanced by the business 


community in India. It has been argued that in 
post-war India investment is at a low level because 
savings are scanty and that a decline in savings has 
set in because of a transfer of income in the last few 
years from the higher income-groups to the lower. 
From this the conclusion is drawn that in the interest 
of India’s economic progress all income-levelling 
processes should now be checked and if possible, 
Processes in the reverse direction should be started. 
Suppose that this prescription is accepted, that inequa- 
lity in India is, from now on, intensified by changing 
the tax-structure in favour of the rich, by giving up 
all schemes of minimum wages, social insurance, 
profit-sharing and the like, and by rejecting all fur- 
ther claims to a rise in wages and introducing, wher- 
ever possible, a downward revision of wages. Is it 


“certain that as a result savings will grow appreciably ? 
That is by no means certain. Savings will grow if 
as a result of the supposed measures total income of 


the community does not fall off; and what will 

happen to total income will depend mainly on what 

will happen to investment. If the measures noted 
7 
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above are introduced, the purchasing power of the 
masses will tend to decline, so that there will be a 
tendency for the home market for consumers’ gcods 
to shrink. To that extent, opportunities for profita- 
ble investment will also be adversely affected. Can 
India confidently expect to expand her foreign 
market appreciably ? We are not living in times of 
rapidly expanding markets such as was witnessed in 
the 19th century, and there are now too many com- 
petitors in the world market to warrant any confident . 
expectation of an appreciable extension of foreign 
markets for our goods. Ample opportunities for 
investment may indeed spring up if conditions of 
War appear again, and if as a result the Government 
steps in as a chief buyer of goods. But it will be 
criminal to prescribe preparation for war as an aid 
to economic progress. Moreover, “economic pro- 
gress” brought about in this manner will not raise 
the standard of living of the masses, though it will 


bring large profits to a few. Even if our economic 


problems can be “solved” by depressing wages and 
building up a war-economy, it will still, emphatically, 
be better to seek other solutions to these problems. 


India should not travel the road taken by Japan or 
Nazi Germany. 


Economic development in India cannot also 
come about in the same way as it took place in 
Britain and the U.S.A., if only because the world of 
the mid-twentieth century is very different from the 


world in which Britain and the U.S.A. operated in 


the expansionist phase of capitalism. India certainly 
‘ 
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cannot build up her prosperity on the basis of colonial 
trade, nor can she depend upon the other stimuli to 
investment peculiar to the 19th century. It is to be 
noted here that even in Britain and the U.S.A. opinion 
is gaining ground that private enterprise can no longer 
be depended upon to maintain either stable full em- 
ployment or continuous economic progress, America’s 
economic prosperity is being sustained to-day by 
her huge investment in armaments and by the aids 
that she is extending to nations in Western Europe 
and to many backward countries. These are special 
factors, so that private enterptise connot today be 
described in a normal way asa durable suppart of 
American prosperity. American economists know 
that full employment in America cannot be left to 
the unregulated care of private enterprise. So far 
as Britain is concerned, it need hardly be pointed 
out that the change of ideas and the drift of econo- 
mic evolution in that country has been significantly 
away from a private-enterprise economy. The mid- 
twentieth century is unsuited to “unregulated 


capitalism. 


4. PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND STATE REGULATION 


Private enterprise in India cannot be depended 
upon to mobilise resources for investment on a 
scale vast enough to promote rapid economic deve- 
lopment of our country. Nor can it be relied 
upon to employ such resources as it comes to 
command in a manner most consonant with the 
interests of society. This is no mere theoretical 
judgement ; it is a judgement borne out by the expe- 
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many decades we have seen our basic industries 
neglected while funds have flown into relatively 
inessential ventures ; and in recent times we have 
seen a large part of our investible resources being 
drawn away into black-markets. Private investment 
has proved its inadequancy from a quantitative as well 
as a qualitative point of view. Yet this does not nece- 
ssarily mean that private enterprise must just be 
shown the door. It may only mean that private 
enterprise has to be regulated and supplemented. 
Certain lines of investment, such as black-marketing, 
have to be sealed, because investment in these lines 
is unproductive and anti-social. Certain other indus- 
tries have to be taken out of the field of private 
enterprise because private capital cannot be employed 
there to the best advantage of the whole community. 
Such, for example, are some of those industries in 
which monopolistic: conditions have specially deve- 
loped. Yet, after such limitations have been intro- 
duced, private capital may be left free to carry on its 
operations in fields not closed against it. Government 
should even take measures assisting private capital 
in fields left open to it, removing undue frictions, 
breaking bottlenecks and helping private enterprise 
to increase its productivity. It is, however, neither 
desirable nor necessary to adopt measures ensuring 
to capital a high return at the expense of labour or 
the consumers in general. Capitalists in our country 
complain that due to an oppressive tax-system and 
a rise in wage-rates the rate of net profit has declined 
so low that investment has ceased to be attractive, 
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implying thereby that the only means of reviving 
investment is to create conditions which will allow the 
rates of profit to rise. The fact, however, is that 
the profits that can be earned today from productive 
investments in India are not immoderately low. The 
trouble is that capitalists in India have got used to 
fantastic rates of profit during the years of the way, 
and even now the black-markets offer opportunities 
for earning exceptionally high rates. Once the 
Government takes drastic steps to wipe out black- 
markets and other speculative methods of earning 
abnormal profits, and once it is made clear beyond 
doubt that the Government is determined not to 
allow war-time rates of profit to return, businessmen 
will come gradually to satisfy themselves with the 
existing moderate rates. What is necessary is a firm 
announcement of policy. The prevailing “strike” of 
cap'tal is inspired by a hope cherished by the busi- 
ness community that by non-cooperation and hosti- 
lity it can force the Government to make concessions 
in its favour. This hope has found repeated confir- 
mation in experience. Yet it is this hope that has to 


be blasted before the business community can be 
y on business on the basis of mode- 


persuaded to carr 
So long as the business 


rate expectations of profit. 
community believes that by withholding investment 


for a time it can earn higher profits in future, it will 
naturally feel inclined to do so. Once businessmen 
can be made to realise that by witholding invest- 
ment they cannot change the future in their favour, 
that the only alternatives before them are to invest 
for moderate profits ot not to invest at all, they will 
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? 
decide in favour of investment rather than withdraw. 
For, as Keynes points out, “‘it is not necessary for 
the stimulation of these activities (i.e. profit-earning 
activities) that the game should be played for such 
high stakes as at present. Much lower stakes will 
serve the purpose equally well, as soon as the players 
are accustomed to them....It may be wise to allow the 
game to be played subject to rules and limitations.” 
It is time that our Government recognises that for 
maintaining, or even stimulating, private investment 
it is not essential to create conditions favourable to 
such abnormal profits as the business community has 
come to regard as normal. What is much more 
important is that the Government should abandon 
vacillation, make a firm declaration of policy, and, by 
way of a positive contribution to private enterprise, 
should remove, as far as possible, those “bottlenecks” 
which are hampering business. 


5. CAPITAL FORMATION & CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


It should be possible to turn private capital 
away from black-markets and other anti-social chan- 


nels and drive it to more productive occupations. 
But even if this can be done, 


the volume of private 
funds seeking investment at 


the moment’ will be 
quite inadequate for tapid economic development. 
In order that capital formation may take place at a 
high rate, people must be persuaded to curtail their 
consumption further and to save more so that resour- 
ces may be released from the consumer-goods indus- 
tries and employed in the production of capital 


t ¥ 


-goods. 
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Tt need hardly be added that the curtailment of 
consumption expected from the richer people must 
be much greater than that expected from the poorer. 
What is more important to point out is that every 
effort should be made to secure an additional means 
of increasing investment by mobilising resources 
hitherto unemployed or under-employed. The move 
such resources can be mobilised, the less will it be 
necessary to curtail present consumption in order to 
hasten economic progress. Some curtailment of 
consumption seems, however, to be inescapably 
necessary. : 


How is it possible to persuade the people to 
save more? One of the possible methods of in- 
ducing the common people to save voluntarily is to 
show them attractive ways of using their savings 
themselves for their own gain. Common people 
may pool their savings and form cooperative societies 
for mutual advantage. The savings of an individual 


may be too small to be turned to any very fruitful 


purpose. But people, individually insignificant, may 
combine their resources to achieve something quite 
It is of great importance that possibilities 


significant. 
hould attract more and 


of such cooperative ventures s 
more the imagination of the common people. The 


experience of other countries suggests that the co- 
operative movement is capable of achieving much in 
the field of trade, or distribution of commodities. 
It makes redundant the long chain of middlemen 
standing between the producer at one end and 
the ultimate consumer at the other, and consequently 
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it benefits greatly the consumers as a class, In India, 
the existing channels of trade in essential articles 
have been so completely vitiated by the growth of 
black-markets that the building up of alternative 
channels has become an imperative necessity. Co- 
Operative sale and purchase societies will, in this 
Sétuation, be of great advantage to the consumers. 
Apart from the fact that cooperative societies will 
benefit their members economically, and will induce 
the common man to save more by showing him a 
practicable and profitable way of using his savings, 
the cooperative movement deserves to be encouraged 
because of certain social virtues associated with it. 
Co-operative societies are built on the principle of 
voluntary co-operation for mutual benefit. This 


prin- 
ciple is of great v 


alue, and the more social institutions 
are built on this principle the better for society. The 
cooperative principle is a negation 
individualism on the one hand 
centralism on the other. 


at once of narrow 
and bureaucratic 
In the field of economic 
institutions it points the way to as satisfactory a syn- 
thesis between freedom and organisation as has been 
achieved up to date. Hence those who want to 
democratise socialism and socialise democracy should 
make every effort to cover with cooperative institu- 
tions as large a part of economic life as possible. It 
must, however, be noted here that w 
tive movement in different parts 
proved its efficacy 
not proved its 
duction. It ca 
adopted in var 


hile the coopera- 
of the world has 
in the field of distribution, it has 
elf very effective in the field of pro- 
n, indeed, be adopted — and should be 
ious forms—in the field of farming ; 
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but the experiment remains to be completed as to 
how far cooperation can be introduced as the leading 
principle of organisation in the field of industrial 
production. There canbe no doubt that even in 
this ‘field small-scale industries will offer a ground 
where the attempt to build up cooperative ventures 
will not fail completely, and may, indeed, succeed 


considerably. 


6. FINANCING PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


A number of large-scale industries and “deve- 
lopment projects” will nonetheless remain which will 
have to be conducted directly by the State in the 
foreseeable future. Accordingly, the Government 
will require financial resources of a no small order. 
A part at least of such resources will have to be 
obtained as loans from the citizens. The more the 


feel confidence in the Government, and the 
ognise the “worthwhile- 


Government promise 


citizen's 
more they can be made to rec: 
ness” of the projects which the 
to undertake, the more will they be prepared to 
subscribe the loans sought by the Government. 
ought, therefore, to be adopted for 
making vivid to the citizens the importance of Gov- 
ernment loans and for ċreating in the citizens an 
active interest in the raising of such loans. For 
example, in a particular area, where the Government 
Proposes to start, say, a large irrigation work, propa- 
ganda may first be launched making the local people 
keenly conscious of the many difficulties from which 
they suffer as a result of the absence of proper irriga- 
tion and explaining also the many advantages that 


Various devices 
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will flow from a large irrigation work once it is com- 
pleted, and after the propaganda has made some 
impression it may be submitted to the local people 
that the Government will initiate the irrigation work 
if, and as soon as, the people subscribe towards it a 
certain specified sum, and it may further be an- 
nounced that the irrigaticn work, wlen completed, 
will bear the title of the village from which the largest 
part of the subscription comes. It is in this way 
that popular enthusiasm may be tapped in a drive for -~ 
the collection of loans for the Government. Granted 
that arrangements have been made to make possible 
the easy subscription of loans by all those who wish 
to subscribe, the real problem is to arouse the will of 
the people to cooperate with the Government, and 
provided the Government is honest in its intentions 
and has sufficient imagination 


, it should not be very 
difficult to secure popular coop È 


eration. 


Loans raised from the people are not, however, 
likely to meet fully the financial needs of a Govern- 
ment bent on the rapid development of a backward 
economy. Where loans are inadequate the Govern- 
ment may feel tempted to resort to “created money”. 
Created money has a way of forcing the people to 
cut their consumption by raising the prices of neces- 
sary articles. Creation of money, when it leads to 
inflation, involves, therefore, something analogous to 
a forced raising of funds from the people. 
feature is that in the way in which it claims sacrifice 
from the people it follows no principle of equity, the 
Poorer sections generally being forced to make the 


Its worst 
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greater sacrifice. Further, by introducing this system 
of indiscriminate extortion, it shakes public confidence 
in the economy as a whole, with resultant repercus- 
sions of an adverse nature. Creation of money need 
not, however, lead to inflation if, on the one hand, 
the new money succeeds in drawing into employment 
hitherto unemployed resources, and, on the other 
hand, a judiciously formulated and efficiently admini- 
stered system of controls is introduced. 


7. THE USE OF THE UNUSED 


Seen in real terms, unemployed and under- 
underemployed resources provide the most important 
potential “surplus” which must be drawn upon for 
rapid reconstruction of our economy. The advantages 
of drawing unemployed. resources into employment 
is obvious enough. What may be less obvious, but 
not less important, is the need for utilising fully 
resources which are now only partially employed. In 
the agricultural sector, for example, we have vast 
resources which are woefully under-employed. If our 
agricultural holdings are all properly consolidated a 


vast amount of human resources, employable else- 


where, will be released from land. These will provide 
a surplus which, if properly utilized, will furnish 
some of the essential means of rapid industrialisation. 
Some of our large-scale industries, again, fail to give 
he factors of production engaged 
lisation is introduced 


lease resources capable 


full employment to t 
by them ; and if proper rationa 


these: industries will either re 
of alternative uses or exhibit an unsuspected capacity 


for increased production with the same resources. In 
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order to introduce such organizational changes vested 
interests may have to be disturbed ; but where the 
interests of the community clash with the vested 
interests of a few persons there should be no ques- 
tion as to which of these interests should enjoy 
precedence. If such organizational changes as we 
have described above are necessary for procuring the 
surplus resources required for rapid economic develop- 
ment, they are also necessary for the best utilization 
of the surplus once it has been procured. To také 
just one example, consolidation of holdings and the 
introduction of cooperative farming will, on the one 
hand, release resources for alternative uses; they will, 
on the other hand, provide the essential organiza- 
tional basis for large-scale investment in agriculture 
calculated to increase agricultural productivity. 


8. BEYOND THE INTERNAL ECONCMY 


We have indicated above some of the important 
ways in which our internal resources may be mobili- 
sed for a solution of the problem of poverty, which 
is the central economic problem of a backward 
economy. If we remind ourselves of the vast scale 
on which investment will have to be undertaken for 
a rapid rise in our standard of living, it becomes 
obvious that even with maximum effort it will be 
very difficult to secure internally the means required 
for such enormous investment. It is no easy task for 
a poverty-striken economy to yield funds amounting 
to hundreds, or even thousands, of crores of rupees 
for the purpose of investment in capital goods indus- 
tries. Hence the need for foreign loans without the 
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aid of which few countries of the world have been 
able to industrialise themselves. For much of out 
required machineries, for technicians, for such raw 
materials and other commodities as are essential and = 
yet not sufficiently available in our country, we will 
have to depend on other countries. As we launch a 
scheme for rapid economic development, our “pre 
pensity to import” will tend to go up, and that will 
create problems connected with our balance of trade. 
But all such problems, associated with our “external 
relations”, have been left outside the scope of this 


paper, 


INDIA’S ECONOMIC PROBLEM & SOLUTION 
- > (EXTERNAL) 
- Dhiresh Bhattacharya 


-When India emerged from the vortex of the 
Second World War, she was hailed on all sides as 
having converted herself from a debtor nation to a 
creditor nation. A capital-hungry country that India 
is, she could not conceivably have exported capital 
after satisfying her reasonable needs, While England 
became a creditor nation only after her accumulations 
had reached, forthe time being, a saturation point, India 
had that greatness thrust upon herself by being forci- 
bly deprived of her essentials. It was as if some one 
had stolen a beggar’s loin-cloth with the promise of 
returning it sometime in the future and then had be- 
gun to speak of the naked beggar as his all powerful 
creditor. Such, in origin, was the nature of India’s 
Sterling balances. 


A poverty-striken country like India can by no 
means’ generate a ‘surplus’ that can appreciably aug- 
ment her investments, whether internal or external. 
It needed an inflation and consequent whipping up 
of energies to make her yield a surplus large enough 
to feed and clothe and equip Britain’s armies in the 
eastern theatres of war ; in return, India had to be 
content with Paper-capital worth Rs. 1700 crores to 
be cashed in upon the Bank of England as and when 
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i debtor would permit. Did not some one say 
t : 

hat every war makes’ the rich richer and the poor 
poorer ? 


Britain has lived upon India’s surplus through- 
out the period of recorded trade. A considerable 
part of Indian exports—the so-called “home charges” 
— have always been ‘unrequited exports’ in the sense 
that we obtained no corresponding value for them, 
But this final touch, the episode of the sterling balan- 
ces, properly winds up the mighty saga of Britain’s 
scrupulously honest financial administration in India, 
It has added a new feather to that country’s cap of 
glory, but since everything is fair in love and war, 
we take this chapter as closed and proceed to find 
out what prospects independent India faces of being 
able to balance her international accounts without 


undue dependence on foreign countries. 


Here two problems are involved—one static, the 


other dynamic. The static problem can also be 
regarded as a transitional problem; it consists mainly 
in devising methods for countering the heavily adverse 
sulting from large imports of 
food, imperative demand for machines and machine 
parts for extension and replacement, considerable 
import of luxury goods demand for which could not 
be met during war time andsoon. Froma different 
angle, the same problem may be described as our 
inability to expand our exports with a view to main- 
taining our standard of living intact. The following 
figures will reveal India’s economic position vis a vis 


other countries of the world : 


balance of payments re 
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Currency Balance of Payment (July ’48- 
June ’49) (in crores of Rs.) 

Sterling — 1509 

Hard currency — 87.9 

Others =~ OHS) 


Thus India was faced with a huge total adverse 
“balance of Rs. 319 crores. No wonder that she was 
compelled to resort to loans for wiping out this 
deficit ; her account in the Bank of England was 
matked down, her loan account with the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund marked up. Then followed in 
quick succession the suspension of Open General 
Licences, the ‘voluntary’ cut in dollar imports and 
lastly, devaluation. The static problem is thus on 
the way to solution, though with what adverse effects 
on our present and future standards of living, only 
very careful calculation of several factors will be able 
to tell us, 


There remains the less easily diagnosed, but the 
more important dynamic problem, wherein the inter- 
nal paradox of poverty amidst plenty impinges upcn 
the external paradox of surfeit amidst destitution, lt 
has been repeated almost ad nauseam that India is 
a rich country inhabited by poor people and it has 
been put forth almost as frequently that the rich 
countries of the world should, in their own interest, 
help in the development of their poorer neighbours. 
Yet this happy consummation still seems a long way 
off. The Second World War has no doubt populari- 
zed the one-world idea, but at the same time the 
movement for European unity smacks of. chauvinism. 
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India, above all countries, requires external help for 
her development, not only because her own capital 
resources are inadequate, nor because she is woefully 
deficient in enterprise, but also because of her com- 
manding geographical position, which facilitates her 
entering into trade relations with the rest of the 
world. From a long-period point of view, India’s# 
economic problem (considered in its external aspect) 
is neither that of excessively heavy food imports, for. 
as exportable surpluses develop in other countries 
India’s import values will tend to fall; nor is it one 
of warding off unnecessary luxury articles, for if the 
Indian standard of living really improves, such 
‘luxury’ articles are sure to from the bulk of India’s 
import trade with the more advanced countries of 
the west. From that view-point, the immediate pro- 
blem appears as that of arranging for as large an im- 
port of machinery, materials and “know how’ as the 
tesources placed at our disposal permit. Such resour- 
ces, up to date, consist of the sterling funds released 
from time to time and the dollars to which a portion 
of those sterling funds can be converted, and also of 
the loans granted to the Indian Government by the 
LM.F. and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. The loans, it is unnecessary 
to point out, carry fresh burdens of their own. Even 
if we ignore that, it is still doubtful how far the pace 
of India’s economic development can be accelerated 
with the help of these stop-gap devices. On the 
contrary, it has been alleged that much of the sterling 


teserve has been frittered away in the eas of a 
Year without any lasting addition to the productive 
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capacity of the country. So far as external financial 
policy is concerned, the Government of India appears 
literally to be living from hand to mouth. There is 
little attempt at evolving a scheme of priorities for 
utilising our meagre foreign reserves with care. The 
effect of all this is seen in dwindling business confid- 
sence, in too frequent revisions of import policy, and 
though not so perceptibly, in the deteriorating stand- 
„ards of living and mass unemployment. Here the 
external problem merges into the internal. Fortunate- 
ly, for the Government of India, the standard of 
living in this country is so elastic in the downward 
direction that, excepting certain vocal sections, pro- 
tests are rarely made; the Government in this 
country can ignore almost all sections’ of workers 
except those who are organized in strong combina- 
tions. But nature abhors all vacuum and an empty 
belly can never be a permanent exception. That the 
problems are too complicated and difficult of solu- 
tion, no one will deny ; but if economists will fail to 
find out a peaceful solution and sober (?) statesmen 
will refuse to apply such remedies as are suggested by 
them, they must not grudge politicians and other 


sabre-rattlers entering upon the scene and disturbing 
the barren peace of the world. 


INDIA AT THE CROSSROAD 
Prof. Nirmal Bhattacharyya 


1. CULTURE & PROGRESS 


Freedom is an atmosphere conducive to the 
expansion of the human spirit. Mankind possess a 
capacity for development denied by nature to any 
other species of creation. “While the life of the lower 
animals is limited by their physical conditions, man- 
kind transcend them and rise up to'a higher plane of 
mental and intellectual progress? Humanism consists 
in the proper utilisation of the physical and material 
environment with a view to the development of the 
moral, mental and intellectual capabilities with which 
mankind are endowed. Such a development expresses 


itself in what is called culture or civilisation. Culture 
which may be regarded as the highest achievement of 
man is a social concept, and requires for its fulfilment 
an appropriate economic, social and political back- 
gtound, Freedom and equality are the essential 
Tequisites of culture. A society characterised by an 


€ager maintenance of economic and social equality 
here 


and political freedom can alone create the atmosp 
The 


favourable to an abundant flowering of culture. 
ancient civilisations were short-lived, because in an- 
cient times culture and enlightenment were confined 
to the fortunate few who were either the propertied 


Classes or their parasites and henchmen. Among the 
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ancient civilisations the Hindu and the Chinese civili- 
sations have managed to keep alive certain elements 
of their cultures inspite of buffetings and batterings 
suffered at the hands of rival civilisations because of 


the peculiar elasticity and receptivity inherent in 
them. 


Progress consists in the spread of culture and 
enlightenment amongst the masses of the people. A 
culture that is confined to a privileged class reflects 
the psychology and character of the class from which 
it emanates. It is, therefore, bound to be narrow and 
anaemic. Hence culture, in order that it may be 
broad and vigorous, has to be based on the life of the 
people, the entire people and not any section of the 
people. Elimination of class differences is, therefore, 
an important desideratum. The fruits of culture 
must be enjoyed by all, all must have the opportunity 
of contributing to the enrichment of culture, its 
light must illuminate all homes. “The value of cul- 
ture is its effect on character. It avails nothing unless 
it ennobles and strengthens that. Its use is for life. 
Its aim is not beauty but goodness” (Somerset 
Maugham). The so-called culture that fails to ennoble 
the spirit of the masses of the people is barren and 
meaningless. The fulfilment of this mission Of cul- 
ture would need not only a classless society but also 
freedom in the widest sense of the term, political free- 
dom, freedom of thought, freedom of expression of 
opinion, freedom of association and freedom of tastes 
and pursuits. In capitalist democracies some of these 
freedoms are supposed to exist to a tolerable extent 


o 
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but in the absence of economic equality culture has 
not taken its root in the people. In Russia the econo- 
mic background of true culture has been created but 
the denial of freedom of thought and of expression 
of opinion has to a certain extent obstructed the pro- 


gress of culture. 
os 


2. SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


History indicates both a conscious and an ur- 
conscious effort on the, part of man to achieve cultural 
progress. Three ancient civilisations developed early a 
philosophy of life which aimed at the all-round growth 
of the manifold capacities of man. The Hindus cry- 
stalised their conception of life in the theory of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. Rendered in 
terms of mode-n social thought they stand respec- 
tively for social and positive laws designed for discipli- 
ned existence, material progress, physical enjoyment 
and spiritual perfection. The Chinese ideal as sum- 
matised in the doctrines of Confucius and Lao Tse 
is similar to the Hindu view of life. The emphasis 
of both is on the individual. Both the doctrines 
discover the source of social good in the cultivation 
of virtue by the individual ; the key to progress lies 


with the individual conscious of his capacity for self- 
The approach of Greek social philo- 


For Plato human perfection is 
Plato, therefore, pro- 


development. 
sophy is different. 
ultimately a social concept. 
ceeds to rely on social education as a guarantee for 
progress. Individual perfection is not forgotten ; the 
philosopher-guardians are perfect social beings and 
are the sole directors of progress but the perfection 
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of the philosopher is clearly a by-product of ideal 
social arrangements. 


Integration of social good and individual per- 
fection has ever remained the central problem of 
political action. With the Hindus and the Chinese 
social good has been regarded as the. resultant of the 
cultivation of virtue by the individual; in Greek 
philosophy social good is the end ; it is the highest 
fulfilment of individual good. Emphasising the 
social whole, as they did, the Platonic and Aristo- 
telian schools of social philosophy as also the He- 
gelians did not hesitate to subordinate the individual 
completely to the needs of society. Modern indivi- 
dualists like Humboldt, Mill and Spencer, on the 
contrary, neglect the collective existence of society 
and exaggerate the importance of the individual in 
the sphere of progress. The Hindu and the Chinese 
views of life just fail to steer a middle course between 
these two, extremes. The individual conscious of 
his social duties and responsibilities is, according to 
them, the unit of society. Again, the co-existence 
of numerous society-conscious individuals gives rise 
toa community of well-being in which places are 
assigned both to the individual and the society. 
While the modern individualists think in terms of 
the tights of the individuals, the oriental philoso- 
phers think in terms of their duties. With former 
duties are the product of rights, with the latter rights 
are the product of duties. Ideal society, according 
to the oriental thinkers, is a community of dutiful 
individuals. But inspite of it all the Hindu and 


9 
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Chinese views of life fail to grasp the significance of 
economic institutions and, therefore, their doctrine 
is vitiated by an economic individualism inimical 
to freedom and equality. 


Mankind need a new social philosophy, a 
philosophy that may assign due share of importante 
to the society as well as to the individual. On the 
one hand social organism is a reality, on the other 
every individual possesses a uniqueness and consti- 
tutes physically, mentally and intellectually a world 
unto himself. A social policy that fails to take into 
consideration these two aspects of man’s lifé is 
bound to lead to undesirable results. The crux of 


social action isa harmonisation and integration of 


the demands of both. " 


Philosophically considered, state control in 
individualistic democracies is confined generally to 
the purely political sphere leaving the individual free 
in social and economic fields. This principle has 
met with a failure in almost every country of the 
world, not excluding the United States of America, 
the traditional home of individualism. Liberty, 
equality and fraternity are capital contributions to 
human progress. But who can deny that in the 
absence of economic equality these glorious ideals 
are tendered meaningless as far as the vast majority 
of the people are concerned ? Socialism is, therefore, 
a postulate of freedom. But even socialism might re- 
press and deny freedom. Hence the problem that faces 
the advocates of new freedom is the problem of com- 
bining individual and political freedom with socialism. 
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3, PROBLEMS OF NEW FREEDOM 


The problem of freedom is the same -in all 
countries because fundamentally humanity is a unity. 
In all lands and climes human nature has the same 
needs and desires, the same possibilities, the same 
conscious or unconscious aspirations. Human insti- 
tutions have assumed different “forms in different 
countries due to the impact of varying environments, 
but the demands of human nature have ever remai- 
ned basically the same everywhere. To accept this 
theory is not, however, to deny the relativity of 
social and political institutions. Under the influence 
of environment men in different countries have held 
different views of life, even their superficial mental 
structure has varied. The Kantian dictum that 
geography lies at the root of history is an unchallan- 
geable doctrine. Marx undoubtedly supplemented 
and improved upon it by emphasising the part played 
by economié factors in the growth of human society. 
But man can establish a mastery over the geographi- 
cal factors by the aid of science 3 economic institu- 
tions may be reconstructed to suit human purposes. 
When such changes are brought about, human out- 
look and character also undergo a transformation. 
An eternal and unchangeable national or racial 
character is a myth created by interested parties. 
The illusion of immutability of national character is 
one of those political impostures that have served as 
an ally of reaction in many countries of the world, 


and in Germany it was carried to ridiculous and 
disastrous extremes, 
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Some fervid Indian nationalists have argued 
that India is a sacred land, that religion is the very 
breath of the life of the people, that Indian mind is 
sui generis and that the problems of India are unique. 
They, therefore, conclude that the solution of the 
Indian problem must be fundamentally different from, 
the solutions which have achieved success in other 
countries. They look for what may be called an 
exclusive ‘Indian solution’. To assert it is simply to 
deny the unity of human nature and to declare as 
fundamental and immutable: what is purely environ- 
mental. It has been the argument of those who 
have opposed a transformation of the established 


order. 


ss of mankind has always depended 
(a) freedom from the domination 
nvironment and (b) 
That is the central 


The progre 
on two factors : 
of material, political and social e 
freedom of the human spirit. 
problem for India as well as for the rest of the world. 
This problem of freedom may be studied under a 
number of heads—social, economic, political and 


moral. 

4. CASTE. CULTURAL ORTHOD! 
hindrances to freedom in India 
an impartial observer. cannot but note the social 
system based on the ancient institution of caste. 
Inequality and privilege are the essence of a caste- 
tidden community. In such a social background 
equality cannot flourish and humanism is repressed. 
It is difficult to conceive the growth of freedom in 
India so long as Indian society continues to be as 


OXY, COMMUNALISM 


Amongst the 


( 
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compartmentalised as it is today with castes and 
sub-castes. 


Another problem with which we are faced 
today is the rise of orthodoxy. The beginning of 
political freedom has generated in certain quarters 
the illusion that ancient India was a state of idyllic 


. felicity. All the evils that state and society in India 


suffer from are attributed to the British in particular 
and to European civilisation in general. There has 
developed in recent times an eagerness on the part of 
some political parties to go back tothe past, to 
exorcise the people of the evil spirit of Europear 
civilisation. If these social reactionaries have their 
way India will certainly slide back to mediaevalism. 
It is essential that India should maintain a very close 
contact with the scientific spirit of Europe which has 
placed her in the vanguard of European civilisation. 


A third danger that stares young India in the 
face is the demon of communalism. It is no use now 
blaming the British for the fostering of communal 
animosity. It has to be met and fought as a stern 
reality, Narrow sectarian and communal organisa- 
tions have stood for the conversion of India into a 
Hindu state. Their success is bound to herald the: 
division of the Indian Union into a number of com- 
munal states. Such a process is likely to divert India 
out of the progressive current of the world and con- 
fine her to the old rut of religious bigotry. The 
Maintenance of the secular character of the Indian 


Republic is, therefore, a sacred trust that the Indian 
citizen has to fulfil, 


' 
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5. CORRUPTION & INEFFICIENCY 


Another serious problem “which threatens to 
destroy the freedom of the people is the prevailing 
corruption and inefficiency of the governmental 
machinery. Good government is as much a matter 
of a good constitution as of its efficient working. Un- ` 
fortunately, however the standard of governmentat 
efficiency has fallen toa deplorably low level in all parts 
of India. Already we have had to pay heavily for 
governmental inefficiency and there is much more in 
store for us. Failure, inspite of ominous warnings, 
to take adequate measures for the personal safety of 
Mahatma Gandhi was a glaring example of inefficiency 
In any other democratic country 
r wouldshave been driven out 
his trial for culpable 


in high quarters. 
the responsible ministe 


of office, if not actually put on 
inefficiency. Such a step, if taken, would have pro- 


duced a salutary influence on executive efficiency. 
Charges of corruption have been openly level- 
led against more than one Congress ministry in India 
by leading Congressmen; nepotism runs riot in many 
departments of the Central and State Governments. 
Profiteering and black-marketing have wellnigh cho- 
ked the life of the people. The employment of 
state patronage by the party in power for their own 
advantage is another aspect of the evil. In the circu- 
mstances freedom and equality have been endangered 
and the life of the common man has become 


intolerable. 


Nearly three yeats 
dawn of political freedom, 


have elapsed since the 
but even now the people 
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in power have not beem able to present to the coun- 
try any rational planning of the economic lifeof the 
people. The promises held out to the country as 
regards agrarian and industrial reform have not been. 
redeemed. On the contrary, there is an increasing, 
. tendency on the part of the government to shift, 
vowards laissez faire. Production which reached the 
peak for the last decade in 1943 is still deplorably: 
low today. The Governments have looked on when, 
the capitalists under their nose have refused to re- 
place their outworn machinery or subscribe to Trea- 
suty Bonds to enable: the Governments to promote 
schemes of power-development and other socially: 
beneficent measutes. The decisions of the Labour 
Tribunal designed to improve the lot of labour have: 
been evaded and dodged by industrialists, The 
amount of income and sales-taxes, the payment of 
which has been successfully evaded by the industri- 
alists, has reached colossal figures and tax-dodgers. 
have been permitted to go about their nefarious: 
business with defiant challenge. 


6. THE NEW CONSTITUTION & THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
The political picture is equally glcomy. During, 
the long years of struggle for national freedom the 
People of India learnt to think of the political future 
of India in terms of complete independence. It was. 
an ideal for which thousands cheerfully sacrificed. 
their lives, It was, therefore, a bitter disappointment 
for the people when the present rulers of India im- 
posed upon them a constitutional absurdity in the: 
shape of a so-called ‘Sovereign Democratic Republic: 
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tied to the chariot-wheels of the Commonwealth of 
Nations with the British King as its head. 


The Constitution of India which came to be 
inaugurated on the 26th of January, 1950, emanated 
from a Constituent Assembly which could not by 
any means claim to’ represent the people of India. 
Sponsored by the British the Constituent Assembly 
was elected by the provincial legislatures which in 
their turn were elected by about 14 per cent of the 
people of India in 1945-46. Between 1935 and 1946, 
the Congress had declared time and again its policy re- 
garding constitution-making. It declared that the Con- 
stitution of India would be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly ‘elected on the basis of adult franchise”. 
When they came to power the leaders of the Congress 
did not hesitate to break their solemn undertaking. | 
It amounts to a betrayal unparalleled in the history 

`of the freedom movement of the world. 


The ruling Congress junta has committed ano- 


ther serious breach of its pledged words. The forma- 


tion of linguistic provinces used to be an important 
plank in the political platform of the Congress. 
istic provinces should, therefore, 
inauguration of the new constitu- 
deeming their pledge the ruling 
formation of linguistic pro- 
vinces to rigid conditions laid down in the constitu- 
tion. It was, therefore, to be expected that this 
flagrant violation of promise should also creat an 
intense discontent in those areas of India which were 


affected by this betrayal. 


Formation of lingu 
have preceded the 
tion. Instead of re 
party has subjected the 
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The Congress High Command, under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, laid down that the 
ideal of ‘Kishan-Mazdoor-Praja Raj’ was the goal of 
Congress policy. By doing so they envisaged a 
socialistic future for India. ln the well-known 
Karachi Resolution the Indian National Congress 
exhibited a solicitude for the protection of the vital 
social and economic tights of the exploited masses. 
A study of the Constitution, however, reveals that 
there is hardly any constitutional guarantee for the 
social and economic rights of the exploited masses 
of India. Right to free primary education, rights to 
work, fair wages, reasonable hours of work and the 
tights to shelter and social security have either been 
brushed aside or included in what are called Directive 
Principles of State Policy and as such have no consti- 
tutional sanction. On the contrary in the interests 
of landlords, capitalists-and other propertied classes, 
the right to property has been rendered inviolable. 
Progressive socialists, therefore, would not be far 
wrong if they were to describe the Constitution of 
India as a conspiracy of the rich against the poor. 


Moreover, the fundamental rights defined in 
the Constitution have been rendered partially nuga- 
tory by the introduction of reservations. The Pre- 
ventive Detention Act (1950), pushed through the 
Parliament at one sitting, is the first of the ‘lawless 
laws’ which are likely to disfigure the statute book 
of India under the shelter of the reservations. 
a o£ speech and expression, freedon of assem- 

» freedom of association, freedom of movement 
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equality of opportunity and personal freedom have 
been unduly watered down by qualifying clauses. 


The political pattern that the new Constitution 
envisages is a highly centralised one. Under the 
Constitution, it is open to the Centre to reduce the 
State Governments to mere departments of the Union 
Government. The appointment of the Governor 
by the President, the latter’s control over certain kinds 
of State bills, Emergency Powers of the President, 
the distribution of powers between the Centre and 
the States dissipate State autonomy and virtually 
leave the door open to an undiluted autocracy of the 
Centre. In the circumstances, federation becomes 


little better than a mockery. 


Another undesirable feature of the contempo- 
is the place of honour that has ` 


tary political situation 
The creation 


been assigned to the Indian Princes. 
of Rajpramukhs and the enormous sums granted to 
them is tantamount to the perpetuation of feudal 
interests who have retarded the political emancipa- 
tion of India for a considerable length of time. , 


7. UNREST: BETRAYAL OF THE MASSES 


A really disturbing feature of the Indian situa- 
tion is the prevailing lawlessness in the country. It 
is partly a legacy of the war. The desparate elements 
in the community such as the profiteer, the black- 
marketeer, the tax-dodger and the habitual goonda, 
in short, the anti-social elements are taking advantage 
of the existing immorality and uncertainty associated 
with the present period of transition. They have 
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their allies in high quarters and are, therefore, reaping 
2 . . 

a rich harvest at the cost of the law-abiding 

citizens. 


Two and a half years of Congress rule in India 
have generated in the country an intense unrest 
among the masses of the people comparable to that 
known in the worst days of British rule in India. There 
are clear evidences of mass upsurge in different parts 
of the country. The situation is getting to be ripe 
for a social revolution. The rumblings of a social 
upheaval may be heard by discerning ears. 


All this is due principally to the betrayal of the 
subjugated masses by the present leaders of the Con- 
gress. The present discontents are to be attributed 
to the mysterious unwillingness of the Congress 

` governments to deal effectively with the anti-sooial 
elements, the profiteer, the black-marketeer and the 
tax-dodger, their inexplicable failure to check coriup- 
tion in high quarters, their utter failure to implement 
planning designed to solve the problem of Indian 
poverty and their deplorable failure to rehabilitate the 
refugees from Pakistan. The prevailing unrest is 
also due to the criminal inefficiency of the Congress 
ministries and above all to the attempt on the part of 
these ministries to smother popular agitation by the 
employment of traditional fascist methods. 


8. SOLUTIONS 


The solutions of the Indian problem suggested 
by the different political parties of India are very 


many. Philosophically considered, there appears to 
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be an unmistakable family likeness amongst them 
even though the different parties have maintained a 
tenaciously uncompromising attitude towards one 
another, The notable Indian political ideologies may 
be classified under the following heads : (a) Gandhian 
socialism based on non-violence; (b) Democratic 
socialism of the Socialist Party of India; (c) Congress 
ideal of welfare state, (d) Marxian communism of the 
Russian model purveyed by different groups of revo- 
whom the most prominent is 


lutionary socialists of 
and (e) the Subhasist 


the Communist Party of India ; 
ideology standing for a characteristically Indian 


variety of communism which is claimed to be a fusion 


of Marxism and the social and historical traditions 


of India. 


, Gandhian socialism is a utopia devoutly to be 
Wished for but impossible of realisation. It is based 
on a recognition of the inadequacies of capitalism 
and democracy. The violence, suffering and inequa- 
lity that the institutions of private property and 
Capitalism involve are looked upon with good-natured 
disapproval. Gandhiji, however, shrinks from aboli- 
tion of either private property or capitalism because 
he feels that the abolition of these institutions would 
Necessitate the application of violence, human nature 
being what it is. He; therefore, proposes charity and 
Tenunciation on the part of the tich to mitigate the 
hardship of the poor. This ideal of equal enjoyment 
through charity is the most childish of childish 
Schemes and is compatable to early Christian doctrine 


of trusteeship of property: Property is a trust and 
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IA 
must be used for alleviating the distress of the poor. 
Somewhat similar and equally chimerical is the 
Aristotelian conception that property should be held 
in private but the use of property should be common. 
All these ideals, which run counter to the grain of 
human nature are bound to end in disastrous failure. 
čt would be no exaggeration to state that Gandhian 
socialisnt does not’ really belong to the realm of 
practical politics. It is rather a toy to play with 
méant for political dupes and dreamy idealists. 
Behind the smoke screen of Gandhian idealism 
interested parties and classes have kept themselves 
busy in the relentless pursuit of their narrow inte- 
rests. Freedom of the masses has receded to the 
background while the holders of political power have 
functioned as the agents of the dominant social class ; 
and the exploited classes—the peasantry, the workers 
and the lower middle classes have had to face increa- 
sing poverty and destitution. In this background 
culture has languished and civilisation generally has 
suffered an inevitable decay. 


The programme of the Socialist Party of India 
is one of social democracy experimented upon in pre- 
Nazi Germany with dismal failure and with partial 
success in modern Britain. It represents a plan of 
socialism to be attained by the method of gradualism. 
The possibility of the success of such a scheme has 
been doubted on various grounds. It has been 
argued that to follow the methods of gradualism is to 
make the exploited masses wait for an indefinite 
length of time for the millennium to come. More- 
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over the progress of the social democrats towards 
their ideal is likely to be cut short by the rise of 
fascism. In fact, the political developments’ in 
Britain fail to inspire any confidence in the methods 
of evolutionary socialism, | Working within the 
limits of Fabian socialism, the British Labour Party 
rendered a fairly good account of itself during the 
period 1945-50. Road transport, railways, coal gas, 
electricity and banking were nationalised and arrange- 
ments for the nationalisation of steel were completed. 
What with the assistance of the Marshall Plan and 
what with the fairly effective maintenance of rationa- 
lised economy at home the British Labour Party 
succeeded in securing an economic revival in the 
spheres of production and foreign trade. The social 
services were not only maintained but improved and 
everybody was brought within the sector of social 
security. Inspite of all these, short of signal electoral 
triumph, the Conservatives have largely regained the 
confidence of the general body of voters. This 
electoral reverse of the British Labour Party has led 
foreign’ observers to doubt if socialism by stages is at 
all a practical scheme. Nationalisation confined 
within a small sector tends to languish and wither 
away under the pressure of the larger sector of capita- 
list economy. The reverses suffered by the socialists 
of Britain have a lesson for the Fabians of all coun- 
In India, where socialism is at its incipient 


tries. 
proceeded 


stage and the capitalist concentration has 
far enough, the rise of fascism is a danger to reckon 
In view of these considerations many con- 


with. 
bt if gradualism has a future 


vinced socialists dou 
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in India. At best it is believed, social democracy 
may serve as a mere stepping stone to revolutionary 
socialism. But its inevitable failure will be an expen- 
sive object lesson for the exploited masses of India. 


The economic policy of the Congress declared 
with an ostentatious fanfare has, for all intents and 
purposes been given a decent burial. Soon after the 
assumption of power the Congress set about erecting 
a democratic constitution. The Constitution that 
ultimately emerged from the Constituent Assembly 
has proved to be a triumph for the propertied classes 
in India. On the economic side the Congress decla- 
red that it would nationalise land and adopt a three- 
fold policy towards industry—nationalisation of basic 
industry, control of essential industries and recogni- 
tion of a sphere of individual enterprise so far as 
other industries are concerned. Faced by capitalist 
opposition and non-cooperation on the one hand and 
scared by the rise of leftism and victory of Chinese 
communism on the other the Congress government 
have gone back upon their promise. The relaxation 
of control of industries, failure to implement with 
courage the much advertised policy of nationalisation 
of land, the indulgent treatment of war-profiteers and 
black-marketeers constitute a doleful story of weak- 
‘kneed vacillation and betrayal of the interests of the 
masses. It would, therefore, appear that the doctrine 
of Welfare State which the Congress promulgated 
stands dissipated and discredited today. 


The Communist Party of India tied to the apron 
strings of Russia is a patty of self-sacrificing and hard- 
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working adherents led by men who have at all “crises 
shown a deplorable political ineptitude fatal to the 
cause of the people. Unrealistic and doctrinaire, the 
leadership of the party has fallen a prey to interested 
foreign propaganda and have failed to capture the ima- 
gination of the Indian people. Success of Russian 
communism was due to the uncanny ability of Leni 
to read the mind of the people and to drive popular 
discontent along the channel of revolution at the right 
moment. The theory of Peoples’ War propounded by 
communist leadership in 1942 resulting ina close 
collaboration with British Imperialism as against the 
popular urge for freedom was a major blunder which 
separated the Party from the revolutionary students, 
peasants, workers and lower middle classes of India. 
Hardly had the party recovered from the setback it 
suffered from the effects of the atrocious policy 
of Peoples’ War than it launched in 1948 the slogan 
nary action against the Congress 
m the British 

ill-considered 


of direct revolutio 
government that took over charge fro 
in August, 1947. A more ill-timed, 
and ill'organised policy could not have been imagined. 
The call for direct action was given at a time when 
é d not reached its peak. Neither 
hologically “or organisationally 
his childish ultra-leftism sought 
to be advanced by methods of terrorism was there- 
fore bound to meet with a ridiculous failure. But 
it is not the failure of a patty that matters. What is 
important to note is that leftism as such has come to 
be discredited and the forces of incipient fascism 
have been supplied with a plausible plea for suppres- 


popular discontent ha 
were the people psyc 
ready for resistance. T 
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sing all popular movements. Lacking in a scientific 
view of the social phenomena, untrained in the theo- 
ry of revolution, the leadership of the Communist: 
Party of India has been responsible for the setback 
that socialism in general has suffered in our country- 
It is therefore not a matter of surprise that the 
Communist Party of India has come in for a well- 


merited condemnation at the hands of the Comin- 
form, Í 


Amonst the rival solutions of the :Indian pro- 
blem the sccial and political philosophy of Subhas 
Bose deserves more than a passing notice. While 
the Communist Party of India seeks to build Indian 
communism on the Russian model, Subhas Bose 
dreamt of a socialism based on Indian traditions- 
His vision of a free India is “a perfect synthesis of 
all that is good in the East and in. the West”. His 
socialism is not derived directly and solely from the 
pages of Karl Marx but has its “origin in the thought 
and culture of India”. Subhas Bose’s examination 
of Marxian socialism may, therefore, be of some 
interest. While relying on the necessity of revolu- 
tion and transitional dictatorship, Bose has the 
following criticism to offer so far as Marxism is- 
concerned : (i) communism has no sympathy with 
nationalism in any form ; (ii) it is anti-religious and 
atheistic ; (iii) economic or materialist interpretation 
of history is given unqualified support, but Bose 
admits Psychological, ethical and aesthetic factors 

side by side with the economic and material factors ; 
(iv) the role of the working class class is over-empha- 


rail 
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sised by Marx. In India “the problem of the peasant 
will be more important”. 


9. CONCLUSION 


The solution of social problems is achieved 
through a synthesis of opposing ideas. An eternal 
conflict of thesis and antithesis is the essence of, 
progress, History presents a continuous challenge to 
humanity. Social and political institutions have to 
be continuously judged, assessed and reconstructed 
in terms of human values and social dynamics. Tur- 
got, the Frech philosopher, propounded what may be 
called a theory of automatic progress. The French 
Encyclopaedists optimistically looked forward to the 
inevitable day when mankind would attain perfection 
by the application of perfect rationality to himself 
and his environment. But there is nothing like 
inevitability of progress. Spencerian social evolution 
stopped little short of accepting the doctrine of in- 
evitable progress. The teaching of history is different. 
Civilisations have risen and fallen. They are as 
diseases as human beings are. In 
the nineteenth century Huxley, the scientist, drew: 
the attention of thinkers to this aspect of social 
evolution. Nations and mankind as a whole, Huxley 
holds, may be saved from decay only through con- 
stant effort, vigilant diagnosis and fearless application 
of remedies. Bacon, found in: sclence which is pure 
reason the key to human progress. In the present 
atomic age it may perhaps be asserted without hesi- 
tation that man has established astonishing control 
over the forces of nature. But political civilisation 


much subject to 
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has lagged behind. Man has created irrational dife- 
rences—difference between the rich and the poor, 
difference between one group of humanity and 
another. The salvation of mankind lies in the 
development of a social philosophy which may serve 
as a guide to distracted humanity. A realistic analy- 
sis of the organised aspect of human life would reveal 
three factors— human personality, ethnic or national 
person and international person. Human persona- 
lity has to be recognised as a socially integrated factor. 
It is the ‘socialised’ man and not the unsocialised 
individuality that social philosophy may recognise. 
Such a socialised being is the measure of all things — 
cultural and organisational, national and interna- 
tional, 


_ There is bound to come in the history of 
human civilisation a stage in which the division of 
mankind into different national groups will lose all 
meaning and significance. But until that day arrives 
nationalism has to be recognised as an unavoidable 
element. The values that modern nationalism repre- 
sents have yet to be utilised for unfolding the 
manifold capacities of human personality. It must, 
however, be divested of all its aggressive association. 
Nationalism, in other words, must be based on inter- 
nationalism. Human personality needs for its com- 
plete development the creative touch of cosmopolita- 
nism; it is through his intellectual fraternisation 
. and sympathy with the rest of humanity that the 
individual becomes conscious of his own limitations 
and thus lays the foundation of further expansion 
and progress. A true social philosophy must assign 
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proper value to all the three factors—human, nation- 
al and international. State and society should be so 
organised as to provide (a) for equality and freedom 
designed to secure the harmonious growth of human 
capacities, (b) for the complete development of 
national economic resources and cultural capacities 
based on (c) the recognition of the right of othet 
national groups to do the same. This comprehen- 
sive ideal signifies socialism at home, internation- 
alism abroad and complete cultural development of 
the socially integrated. individual enlightened by broad 
sympathies and cosmopolitan cultural affiliations. 


Judged from this standpoint none of the exist- 
ing political parties in India would appear to satisfy 
the needs of the situation. But some of them con- 
tain valuable elements which may be utilised to the 
lasting benefit of the people. Dogmatism in the 
realm of social action is the most thoughtless of 
Let us permit ourselves to be wafted 


social tactics. 
gentle breeze of reason carries us. 
g 


wherever the 
That way lies the progress of humanity. 
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It goes without saying that such an excellent e 
tion of several masterly and_thought-provoking sae 
dealing with diverse aspects of modern civilisation, espe- 
cially from the Indian perspective is a treasure worth 
haying in every University, College or responsible 


citizen's library. 
—Hindusthan Standard— Calcutta 
_ Still there is a common thread running thr the 
series, that is of the spirit of modern age: the spirit that 
freed men from dogmas and the learned authors haye 
sought to conyey that spirit. ; 
—Thke Radical Humant 


The Leftist Book Club should be congratulated for 
bringing out such a series of lectures of outstanding 
importance, 

—Unity—Calcutta 
5 The lectures delivered by specialists in various sub- 
jects try to enlighten and promote the socalist ideology. 
They make interesting and absorbing reading. 


Almost all the lectures bear the imprint of the leftist 
or near leftist point of view, but none ossifies into dogma- 
tism. To put it in a nutshell, the contributors to this 
publication stress the need for reconciliation between the 
two opposite ‘isms’ of our times, Viz. indiyidialism and 


Marxism. 
—Eur-Asia— Calcutta 


In the background of these conflicting ideologies the 
authors trace the rise of the Indian Society, relations 
between the individual and society and the emergence of 
India as a free and sovereign republic. 


i ight ctive. 
in the country through right terene ive. Nae 


An attempt is being made through these lectures to 
analyse from a new of vision the leading features 
of modern politics, society and culture. These pamphlets 
should find a place in every Wiese Ape 

ly to the solution of our problems the 
Bee setae untrammelled by irrelevant sentimental 
loyalties” In brief. this might be said to be the keynote 
of this valuable series of twenty short essays on the most 
topical question of enlightened citizenship and socialist 
ideas....--- 
and realistic approach has been made to 
ae we major problems confronting not only India 
but the world itself. Zig ais I 


o 


Though the essays deal with diverse subjects the 
main thesis is that while we in Tn, 


dia haye under Congress 
bourgeois leadership Passed through the democratic stage 
of the Revolution an 


d have won political freedom we 
haye yet to see the socialist stage without which the re- 
volution will be incomplete. It is perhaps natural that 
the authors from their point of view should be somewhat 
critical of the conduct and attitude of the bourgeosie in 
European countries, oblivious of the fact that but for such 
a leadership and guidance those countries would have 
been landed in chaos, In spite of the definitely leftist 
leanings of the authors it is refreshing to sce their candid 
though qualified admission that “The Russian Plan is 
neither Socialism nor Democracy.” 


mmends in the end consideration of 


i he Subhasist ideology standing for a 
characteristically Indi i 


ian variety of communism, a fusion 


I social and historical traditions of 
India. Tt would have 


y been well if the more positive as- 
pects of this ideology had been e 


p xamined at some length 
instead of a mere reference to Bose’s criticism of Marxism, 


—Hindu—Madras 


